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From the North British Review. 
1. Esame Critico degli Atti e Documenti relativi 
alla Favola della Papes, sa Giovanna. Di A. 
Brancut-Giovini. Milano, 1844. 1 vol. 12mo. 
p. 250. 
2. A Critical Examination of the Facts and Docu- 
ments relative to the Fable of Pope Joan. 


Signor Brancut-Giovini has placed, in the 
above quoted title-page of his very curious and 
able little work, a word which possibly might 
have with propriety appeared on its colophon, but 
which certainly has no business to occupy the 
position it does. The crier of a court of justice 
does not call on the trial of ‘‘ Richard Roe, guilty 
of felony,’ &c. The “* guilty”’ or * not guilty” 
is to be the result of the trial. And the ‘* critical 
examination’’ of Signor Bianchi-Giovini is instituted 
by him expressly to investigate whether the strange 
accounts of a female Pope, found in the medieval 
historians, be or be not ‘* falulous.’’ The fore- 
gone conclusion therefore involved in terming the 
whole matter ‘‘ a fable’’ in the title-page, should 
have been avoided. The author, it may be replied, 
had of course concluded his own investigations and 
made up his mind on the question at issue, before 
he sat down to write his book. But he should 
have conducted scrupulously the mind of the reader 
along the path which his own had followed, with- 
out showing him beforehand the conclusion he was 
about to arrive at. This should have been so 
managed with as much care as a novel writer uses 
to prevent his reader from penetrating too soon the 
secret of the dénouement on which his interest de- 
pends. For as this concealment is essential to the 
amusement of the novel-reader, so would the anal- 
ogous reserve which we have been recommending 
have been useful in imparting to the historical 
student the full appreciation of the most important 
part of the instruction this curious examination is 
calculated to afford. 

What this lesson is, in our opinion, we will 
point out presently. Tor the moment, we will 
endeavor to do by our reader as we have said our 
author ought to have done by his. We will 
endeavor to lay the case unprejudged before him, 
and leave him to form his own conclusions as he 
goes. The only further prefatory remark we shall 
make is, that the reader may truly look on the ques- 
tion under examination as still undecided, notwith- 
standing the conclusion to which our author has 
come has been disclosed tohim. For if Siguor 
Bianchi-Giovini deems the story of the Popess to be 
a fable, such men as Lenfant, Spanheim, and, in a 
great degree, Basnage, believed it to be true history. 

We will now relate, as succinctly as may be, 
the history of Pope Joan, as found in many histo- 
rians of the Middle Ages. Some variations may 
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be observed in many of these writers, it is true. 
We will not, however, trouble the reader with 
these immaterial discrepancies, but will give the 
story as told in the main by most of them. 

Pope Leo the Fourth died in the year 855 ; and 
Benedict the Third stands in the catalogue of p. pes 
as hissuccessor. But between these two, the throne 
of St. Peter was occupied for more than two years 
by a woman. She does not appear in the list of 
popes, because it was wished by the Church and 
its historians to throw the veil of oblivion over so 
great a sacrilege and scandal. The fact, however, 
was, that on the death of Leo the Fourth, the 
clergy and people of Rome met to elect his suc 
cessor, when their choice fell on a young priest, 
|a stranger in Rome, who, during the period of his 
|stay there, had acquired an immense reputation for 
learning and virtue, and who became Pope, with 
the title of John the Eighth. This supposed 
priest was, however, in reality a female ; and her 
previous history was as follows :—An English 
missionary priest was travelling in Saxony with 
his wife, who at Ingelheim was brought to bed, 
and gave birth toa daughter. The missionary, 
with his family thus increased, travelled onwards 
on his vocation; and after a while established 
himself permanently at Fulda. There he found 
time, amid the occupations occasioned by his 
newly-formed congregation, to bestow much care 
jand labor on the education of his daughter. She 
| rewarded his pains by the most remarkable progress 
lin all the learning of that day. Nor was she less 
richly endowed in person than in intellect; and at 
twelve years old, she was a prodigy of beauty aud 
of learuing. 

At this early age, a monk of the convent at 
tulda having chanced to become acquainted with 
| her, fell violently in love with her. ‘The beautiful 
| Giovanna was, it would seem, less remarkable for 
virtue and prudence than for other high qualities ; 
for she appears to have made little or no difficulty 
in returning the monk's passion. A guilty com- 
merce commenced between them, and was for a 
while carried on by stealth beneath her father’s 
roof. The meetings, however, which they were 
thus able to contrive, were too few and far between, 
and attended with too great risk, to satisfy the 
lovers. In order therefore to be wholly and 
securely together, it was determined between them 
that Giovanna should secretly leave her father's 
house, should assume male attire, and, thus intro- 
duced by her lover, should desire of the abbot 
admission into his convent. The scheme was put 
into execution accordingly ; and the abbot, charmed 
with the learning and talent of the young postulant, 
readily received her among his flock. And so well 
did she maintain the part she had assumed, and so 
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cautious were the lovers in their conduct, that during 
her stay in the convent no suspicion was ever 
raised of the real state of the case. 

However, be the cause what it might, they 
soon became tired of their convent life, and con- 
“certed a plan of flight. They got safe out of the 
monastery, changed their conventual dresses for 
lay costumes, and thus escaped to England, of 
which country the monk also was anative. Having 
tarried there awhile, they passed thence into 
France ; from France into Italy, and from Ttaly to 
Greece. During all these wanderings, they halted 
wherever they found learned men and learning. 


Thus gathering erudition from all the most cele- | 


brated seats of learning in Europe, they became 
profoundly versed in all the science of their age. 
In Greece, they fixed their quarters at Athens, that 
being the best residence for the purpose of studying 
the Grecian language. ‘There, however, the wan- 
derings of the lover monk were brought to a 
conclusion; for he was seized with a sudden 
malady, which at the end of a few days caused 
his death. 

Giovanna, thus left alone, determined on quitting 
Greece and returning to Italy. She started accord- 
ingly, still dressed as ever in male attire, and 
arrived safely at Rome. ‘There tlie reputation of 
her learning, and the fame of her virtue—for she 
now led a most exemplary life—were soon spread 
over the whole city. She immediately commenced 
a course of public lectures and disputations, after 
the manner of that day, which instantly attracted 
an immense crowd of hearers. All the students 
in Rome flocked to her school, and even the most 
celebrated professors were seen on the benches. 
At the same time her exemplary piety won as 
much admiration as her matchless learning. 

At this conjuncture Leo the Fourth died, and 
the people and the clergy forthwith assembled 
to choose his successor. On whom could their 
choice more worthily fall than on this stranger, 
with whose varied excellences al Rome was ring- 
ing’ ‘There was, as cotemporary historians assure 
us, no lack of men remarkable for their virtue, 
wisdom, and learning, at Rome in those days. So 
preéminent, however, was the merit of Giovanna 
above all others, that she was unanimously chosen 
Pope, and enthroned as John the Eighth. In her 
new position Giovanna attracted no less admiration 
and praise from all men, than she had previously 
done in her more humble station. The weighty 
eares of the government were borne by her with 
surprising wisdom and jadgment. It was not 
long, however, before she fell into the same sin 
that had before ensnared her. An old historian 
attributes this fall to her, ‘‘aver cominciato a man- 
giare cilt troppo delicatiche non aveva costumato 
prima di cliora.”’ However this might be, Gio- 
vanna fell, and the result of her backsliding was, 
ere long, a Pope in the family way! Some os the 
chroniclers relate, that while in this condition, she 
on one occasion undertook to exorcise a person 
possessed of an evil spirit: and that on her de- 
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the possessed person’s body, the evil one replied 
in the following verses :— 

Papa pater patrum papissee pandito partum 

Et tibi tune edam, quando de corpore cedain. 
That is to say—* Oh, Pope, thou father of the 
fathers, declare the time of the Popess’ parturition, 
,and I will then tell you when I will go out from 
this body.”’ 

No suspicion was, however, raised in the minds 
of the bystanders by this sally of the foul fiend. 
They thought that if it meant anything more than 
mere devilish impudence, it signified that the devil 
refused ever to yield. And so Giovanna ap- 
| proached the eritical period without any suspicion 
\of the truth being yet awakened. At Jength it 
came to the time of the Rogation days, a period of 
much solemn processioning in Rome. And it 
came to pass, that the Pope, not aware how near 
she was to her time, and unwilling to appear re- 
miss in her religious duties, left the church of the 
Vatican, at the head of all her clergy, to walk in 
procession to the Lateran. The solemn pageant 
proceeded with all due ceremony and decorum, till 
it arrived at that spot in its road which lies between 
the church of St. Clement and the Coliseum ; 
when, suddenly seized with the pains of labor, 
there in the open street, amid all the astounded 
cardinals and clergy, to the confusion of herself, to 
the horror of all the assembled multitude, and the 
sad disgrace of the entire Church, the infallible 
head thereof gave birth to a child! The cireum- 
stances, however, of such an aceouchement were 
fatal to both mother and child. As a mark of the 
horror felt by the Church for so dreadful a saeri- 
lege, it was determined that the pontiff in proces- 
sion should never again pass by that desecrated 
spot. A statue was raised there to perpetuate the 
infamy of the fact; and a2 ceremony, minutely de- 
scribed by successive historians, was ordained to 
be observed at the consecration of all future Popes, 
for the purpose of preventing the possibility of a 
recurrence of a similar scandal. ‘Theodore of 
Niem, who lived long at Rome in the position of 
| secretary to two Popes, testifies to the existence 
| of a statue of the female Pope. And Mabillon, in 
|his ‘Iter Italicum,”’ tells us of the portrait of 
| Pope Joan, occupying its place between those of 
|Leo the Fourth and Benedict the Third, in the 
‘ eathedral of Siena. 

Such is the story of the female Pope—a history 
related and handed down during a period of six 
hundred years by more than two hundred writers, 
among whom are to be found popes, cardinals, 
bishops, theologians, inquisitors, priests, friars. 
laymen, historians, moralists, orthodox eatholies, 
and heretics. ‘‘Is it possible,” asks Signer 
Bianchi-Giovini, ‘* for a tradition to be better sup- 
ported?’’ The nature of the subject, too, is such 
as to exclude effectually, we would think, all pos- 
sibility of mistake or falsification. ‘The main facis 
of the story took place in a spot then the very 
centre of the civilized world—in a eity which was 
not, as most other cities at that day were, isolated 
in a great degree from the rest of Europe, but 
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which was in constant relation with all Christen- 
dom. The catastrophe is represented to have 
happened under the eyes of a vast multitude, in- 
cluding all the most instructed and pen-handling 
men ia Rome. The principal personage of the 
extraordinary scene, too, was that one of all the 
human beings in the world most certain of being 
minutely and carefully chronicled. Of interest to 
all Europe, the Pepe was especially interesting to 
that class who alene were capable of recording 
facts, and who were in the habit of registering all 
such as appeared te them important. Any mis- 
take or falsification respecting such an event, hap- 
pening under such a combination of circumstances, 
does most assuredly appear impossible. 

Many of the other tests usually adopted by 
critics in determining the value of historical evi- 
dence will, if applied to the narration in question, 
still further tend to the conviction, that, however 
strange it may appear that such a story should be 
true, it would be far stranger, nay incredible, that 
it should be false. In the first place, what would 
be the natural bias of those who have recorded the 
facts’ Can we discover any motive which might 
have led them to invent such a story! The con- 
trary is most palpably and notoriously the case. 


The chroniclers who have recorded and perpetu- | 


ated this story were telling that which all their 


prejudices, interests, feelings, and desires would | 


have naturally led them to wish suppressed, hid- 
den, and forgotten forever. ‘They were putting 
arms into the hands of their enemies. It is mest 
evident that they wrote such things only because 
they deemed them too true and too well known to 
be suppressed. 

Again, is it a story likely to have been invented 
as falling in with any popular delusion or super- 
Stition, or hope, or fear, of that day’ Have we 
other instances of similar fictions’ Were any of 


the circumstances of those times calculated to | 


generate such an invention in the imagination? 
Nothing of the sort. Nething can appear more 
improbable than the first conception of such a fable. 
Indeed, it may be thought that the first inventor 
and publisher of such a scandalous story, sup- 
posing it to be an invention, would have been in 
imminent danger from the indignation of his eccle- 
siastical superiors and of the church in general. 
Then, again, consider the circumstantial mi- 
nutenesss of the narration. Even supposing that 
in some inconceivable manner a strange, unfounded 
idea had been generated, that a female had once 
upon a time occupied the chair of St. Peter, would 
not the most credulous chronicler, or the most 
audacious fabler, have contented himself with re- 
cording or inventing that one naked circumstance ! 
Do we not invariably find that the fables, which 
have had their origin amid the darkness of ante- 
historical times, and have foisted themselves, amid 
truths and half truths, into the page of history, are 
mere vague statements of isolated facts, the skele- 
tons of a story rather than the true body of one 
clothed with its flesh and blood of circumstance, 
and due sequence of antecedent and result? Is it 
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to be supposed, that if the story had been abso- 
lutely void of foundation we should have recorded 
the birth and parentage of the false Popess—a 
complete and intelligible account of all her pre- 
vious adventures—an entire and consistent biogra- 
phy in short '—a biography, too, in which all the 
facts are consistent not only with themselves but 
with the history and condition of the times when 
they are supposed to have taken place. And, 
truly, the story of Giovanna is nothing less than 
all this. ‘The married Romanist English mission- 
ary travelling in Saxony, learned in the learning 
of those times—the immoral and unprincipled, yet 
studious and learning-loving lover monk—the 
thronging Roman scholars, eager after the teach- 
ing of the newly arrived stranger doctor from 
| foreign countries, are all ‘‘dramatis persone’’ 
true to the history of the period, genuine excerpts 
‘from the real world of that day. Then the itine- 
| rant pursuit of erudition, and of the fame thereof, 
the suddenly acquired reputation, &c., are all in 
true keeping. Can we refuse to admit all these 
facts to be strong presumptions in favor of the 
story’ Must we not confess that many of the 
/usual and well-known characteristics of fabulous 
narration are wanting here? 

Does it appear credible, we ask, that such a 
'story, so related, and so long received by those 
who had most interest to reject it, should be abso- 
lutely and entirely false? Does it not seem im- 
‘possible’ Yet, in one word, such is the case. 
_ Few of those who have ever examined the ques- 
‘tion will, at the present day, we believe, be in- 
clined to impugn our assertion, if we pronounce 
| unhesitatingly the entire story to be a pure and 
| unmixed fabrication! This is the curiosity of the 
thing ; and herein lies the instruction to be drawn 
from the story, and from Signor Bianchi-Giovini’s 
very able investigation of it. 

Before, however, pointing out more specially 
| the lessons it affords, and the rules it illustrates in 
| that science which teaches the weighing and due 
‘estimation of historical evidence, it will not be 
| uninteresting to sketch very briefly the rise and 
| progress of the tradition, as we find it recorded in 
the pages of a long series of chroniclers. 

The first writer, in point of date, who mentions 
the Popess, is Marianus Scotus, who was born in 
| 1028, became a monk in 1052, went from Scotland 
to Germany in 1058, remained several years in the 
| monastery of Fulda, wrote an Universal Chronicle, 
' which comes down to 1083, and died at Mayence 
in 1086. In this monk's Chronicle it stands 
written :—** Leo, the Pope, died on the first of 
/August. To him succeeded John, who was a 
' woman, and sat for two years, five months, and 
four days."’ And this is all. Not a word of her 
| parents, her loves, her peregrinations, or the cir- 
cumstances of her death. It appears, therefore, 
that this strange history did not rise perfect from 
‘the brain of its inventor, like Minerva from that 
|of Jove, but that it was, as we shall further see 
presently, the produce of a long and gradual 
growth, and due to the genius of a lengthy series 














of inventive historians. There is another impor- 
tant remark, however, to be made, before quitting 
Marianus, on a circumstance which meets us thus 
at the outset of our path, and which continually 
recurs during its whole course. It is the gross 
and disgraceful dishonesty and ill faith of writers 
on both sides, as soon as church interests and 
polemical feelings are invelved in the matter, and 
the odium theologicum is aroused. Old Marianus 
lived in days which were not controversial, and 
he, no doubt, tells the matter as he heard it. But 
it so happens that the editor of his Chronicle, when 
it was printed for the first time at Bale, in 1559, 
was John Herold, a Calvinist. Consequently, in 
printing the above passage respecting the she 
Pope, he quietly leaves out the words “* ut asseri- 
tur,’’ which stand in the MS., and thus alters the 
old monk’s hearsay to a direct and positive asser- 
tion. 

Pass we on, however, to the builders on this 
promising foundation. 

Leaving on one side one or two authors, who 
merely mention the fact that a female Pope was 
said to have suceeeded Leo 1V., and a few of 
whom it is doubtful whether they speak of her at 
all, we come to an anonymous unedited Chronicle 
in the library of St. Paul, at Leipsic, which comes 
down to 1261. The writer of this, under the 
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and having gained for herself in that city a great 
reputation for wee | of life and learning, was 
unanimously elected Pope. But in her papacy she 
became with child by one of her servants; and 
being ignorant of the time when the birth should 
be, she was overtaken by the pains of childbirth as 
she was going from the church of St. Peter to that 
of the Lateran, and gave birth to a child between 
the Coliseum and the church of St. Clement. It 
is said that she was buried there. And as our lord 
the Pope does not pass by that road, it is thought 
by some that he avoids it from detestation of that 
event. She is not placed in the Catalogue of Holy 
Pontiffs. both because of her sex and because of 
the atrocity of the circumstances. 


Such is the narration of the worthy Archbishop 
of Cosenza, who, as a sometimes resident at 
Rome, onght to have had ample means of inquir- 
ing into the foundation and authenticity of the tra- 
dition. It will be observed that many fresh par- 
ticularities are here met with for the first time, 
though the lady’s biography is not yet complete. 
In later days, when the question of Popess or no 
Popess became a debated matter between Roman- 
ists and Protestants, and a common tilting ground 
for polemical champions of either faith, and every 
cireumstance of the story was contested, and each 
fragment of authority sifted with unsparing erudi- 
tion, it was attempted to be shown that the above 


year 900, after saying that Sergius III. was, for | passage was spuriously introduced into the work 
his vices, by some considered a pseudo-Pope, goes | of Martinus Polaccus. Some manuseripts, it wae 


on thus :—'‘ There was another false Pope, the | 


name and date of whom are unknown; sinee she 
was a woman, as the Romans confess, of great 


shown, de not contain it. But, as Signor Bianchi- 
Giovini truly and eandidly remarks, this fact 
would prove nothing ; for it is just as likely that 


beauty and of great learning, but who always con- | it should have been designedly omitted from those 
cealed her sex under a male costume, till she was , which have it not, as inserted in those which con- 
elected Pope. She became with child in her Pa- | tain it. Moreover, it is proved that the copies 
pacy, and the demon, in a consistory, made goles the archbishop’s Chronicle, which circulated 
fact known to all, by crying out to the Pope, | in Italy shortly after his own time, contained the 
‘ Papa pater patrum Papisse pandito partum.’ | passage in question, from the circumstance of Fra 
Here we have the fact of her bearing a child, and | ‘Tolomev, a Dominican of Lucea, having remarked 
the circumstances of her beauty and learning, in in a work of his that he had met with no author 
addition to the more naked notice of the earlier | whe spoke of the Popess except Martinus. 
writer. | As we advance into the fourteenth century, 
As we come down the stream of time, however, the number ef writers whe speak of Giovanna 
but a few years further, we come to an author rapidly increases. The legend is evidently con- 
who appears to have contributed a handsome addi- | solidating quickly into history. At abl events, 
tion to our fabric. This is Martinus Polaccus, ; the belief that such a thing had happened is by 
who was a friar-penitentiary of Pope Nicholas that time evidently very genera}, though still per- 
IiI., Archbishop of Cosenza, and author of a | haps sbmewhat vague and unsettled. The tradi- 
Chronicle of the Popes and Emperors, which tion, still partially in the embryo state, is not yes 
comes down to 1277. He writes as follows:— | fully inearnate in its consistent flesh and blood 
After this Leo sat John of England, by nation | bedy of circumstances and life-like particulars. 
of Mayeuce, by some writers said to be Benedict ,The work, however, now goes rapidly on. 
{Il. He sat two years, five months, and four days ; 





and the Pontificate was vacant a month. 
at Rome. It was said that this Pope was a woman, 
and that having been taken in her youth to Athens, 
in male attire, by one who was her lover, she 
acquired such proficiency in various sciences that 
her equal was not to be found. And having after- 
wards come to Rome to teach the trivium,* she 
had among her hearers ‘nany very learned men, 


* The Trivium, as is well known, comprised grammar, 
chetoric, and logic. The Quadriviam consisted of arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astronomy. 
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Siegfried, the priest, who finished his ‘* Epite- 


He died | mes” in 1306, contributes his quota of new mat- 


ter, adding io what we have already, that ‘ at 
Rome in a certain spot of the city is still shown 
her statue in pontifical dress, together with the 
image of her child, cut in marble in a wall.’ 
Thanks! good Siegfried! ‘* the smallest contribu- 
tions being thankfully received,’ as truly they 
seem to have been by each successive compiler, 
the entire edifice will soon be completed. 

Amalric di Angier, Prior of the Augustins, 
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who wrote in 1362, contributes the new circum- 
stance, that Giovanna taught three years in Rome 
previous to her election. We are also indebted 
to him for originating the suggestion as to the 
high feeding being the primary cause of her 
backsliding. 

We have now arrived at the age of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. Of the first Signor Bianchi- 
Giovini writes in words which we quote, as con- 
taining a curious notice of the estimation in 
which Petrarch is held at the present day among 
his countrymen, thus: ‘‘ The singer of Monna 
Laura, whose verses—the delight of our fathers 
—are so wearisome to us, Francesca Petrarca, 
writing about 1370, repeats the story of Martinus 
Polaccus.’’ He says nothing, however, about the 
pregnancy, merely remarking that the sex was 
discovered afterwards. 

Not so the gentle Ser Giovanni da Certaldo. 
The story was too good a one for him to refrain 
from making the most of in his book of ‘* cele- 
brated women.’’ Here, as elsewhere, our good 
Boccaccio shows himself more fitted as well as 
more inclined to hold the pen of a novelist, than 
that of a historian. And in truth he wields the 
former so frankly as to dispense an historical in- 
vestigator from the necessity of examining his ac- 
count of the matter very strictly. His account, 
moreover, is too long, as well as here and there 
wo highly colored, to adapt it for citation in our 
pages. We may remark, however, that he is the 
first to assert that her original real name was not 
known, but that some thought that it was Gilberta. 

Hermann Korner, a German Dominican, author 
of a chronicle which comes down to 1435, speaks 
at length of the Popess, and adds the new facts, 
that the line of procession adopted by the Popes in 
passing from the Vatican to the Lateran, was 
changed by the decree of a council; and that a 
usage was thereafter established to verify the sex 
of the Popes at the time of their election. 

Contemporary with Korner was the French poet, 
Martin France, who speaks at length of Giovanna 
in a poem in the form of a dialogue between a 
champion of women and an accuser of them. 
We will quote two or three stanzas as an interest- 
ing specimen of the poetry of that day, and of the 
feeling then prevalent anent the Popess. The 
verses are, as may be supposed, a part of the 
pleading of the woman-hater. 


Tu scais qu’elle scent tant des lettres 
Que pour son sens on la crea 
Papesse et prestresse des prestres. 
O! comme bien estudia! 

O grand lotiange si a! 

Femme se dissimula homme, 

EX sa nature renia 

Pour devenir Pape de Rome. 


O benoist Dieu! comme osa femme 
Vestir chasuble et chanter messe ' 
O femme oultrageuse et infame ! 
Comment eust elle la hardiesse 

De se faire Pape et Papesse ? 
Comment endura Dieu, comment 
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Que femme ribaulde et prestresse 
Kust l’eglise en gouvernement ? 
The defender afterwards making the best he 
can of so bad a case, concludes :— 


Or laissons les pechez, disans 
Qu’elle estait clergesse lettrée, 
Quand devant le plus souffisans 
De Rome eut lissue et |’entré. 
Encor te peut estre monstrée 
Mainte préface que dicta 

Bien et sainctement accoustrée 
Ou en la foi point n’hesita. 


Thus it seems that Martin Frane believed that 
there were writings of her extant, of which the 
orthodoxy was irreproachable. But a poet’s 
authority must not pass for more than it is worth ; 
and no other writer speaks on this subject. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century Felix 
Hammerlein, a canon of Constance, relates at full 
length the story as it then stood, and adds, that 
the manner of her death was that she had chosen 
for herself for the remission of her sins. This 
alludes to a legend which seems to have been 
current at that period—for it is mentioned at 
length by our writers of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century—that an angel appeared to Pope 
Giovanna, and proposed to her this choice ; either 
to carry on and finish her papacy with glory, and 
be punished eternally, or to die disgraced publicly 
as she did, and be pardoned. 

Nearly about the same time the English author 
of two centuries of ‘‘Scriptores Majoris Brittan- 
niz,’’ whom Signor Bianchi-Giovini styles ‘* Gio- 
vanni Baleo di Suffolk,’’ writes at length of the 
female Pope, and pretty well completes the tale ; 
adding moreover, that she ordained bishops, 
priests, deacons, and abbots, consecrated altars 
and churches, administered sacraments, and gave 
the monastic tonsure to the Emperor Lothaire. 
Thus our countryman, John Bayley, may be deemed 
to have put the last stone to this most extraordi- 
nary edifice, which it has therefore taken six hun- 
dred years to rear—that being about the space of 
time which elapsed from the date assigned to 
Giovanna to that of our countryman, John Bayley. 

But if this worthy may be considered the last 
of the framers of the story, with his name begins 
a new phase in the history of the tradition. 
Hitherto we have had a succession of writers 
more or less credulous, more or less conscientious 
in examining the authorities for the facts they 
related, more or less scrupulous in eking out 
meagre information with guesses, supposed proba- 
bilities, or pure invention. But they cannot be 
supposed to have had any motive for falsifying 
history than such as arose from such defects as 
these. They were mere chroniclers, relating their 
stories without passion or bias. Henceforward 
this is no longer the case. Our relators now are 
no longer chroniclers but controversialists ; no 
longer quiet annalists copying each other in 
peaceful succession, but polemical champions tilt- 
ing at each other with all the hatred of rival 








churches, and availing themselves of every van- 
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tage ground which a subtle quibble or an oppo- 
nent’s oversight might afford. 

The first doubt east upon the story seems to 
have been by the celebrated Acneas Silvius Pic- 
colomini, who became Pope, with the name of 
Pius the Second. In a conference which he held 
with the ‘Taborites of Bohemia, in 1451, their 
spokesman urged the history of the Popess as a 
proof of the fallibility of the Church. The Pope 
replied, that this proved no error in faith or doc- 
trine, but merely ignorance of fact ;—besides, that 
the story was a doubtful one. 

The heretics begin to avail themselves of the 
story as an argument against their mighty enemy. 
Mother Church then, for the first time, finds the | 
story of sufficient importance to be worth a denial. 

Now, worthy John Bayley was first Bishop of 
Ossory ; then became Protestant, retired into Ger- | 
many, and there wrote his work. Hence his 


anxiety to make out—which he does in the shortest | 


manner, by simply asserting the fact—that the | 
false Pope Aad created lishops, &ec., and thencefor- | 
ward the literary history of the legend and its— 
fortunes is the history of one long battle. It is 
not ur intention to inflict upon our readers a de- 


tailed account of all the alternate snecesses and | 
defeats in this Jong war, with the prowess of the | 


successive champions, or even the ‘* names, 
weights, and colors of the writers.’’ ** Suzama 
sequamur fastigia rerum.” 

Alter one or two Romanist skirmishers, who 
appear not to have excited much attention, the 
French Jesuit, Richeome, published, first in Latin, 
then in French, under the name of * Florimond 
Raymond, Councillor of the Parliament of Bour- 
deaux,’’ a volume of considerable power and acute- 
ness of argument, against Bayley and his prede- 
cessors. ‘This was published in 1587, and seems 
to have been rather a stunning blow; for we 
have to go on till 1598 before we meet with any 
reply, and then one William Perkins fires off a 
quarto in favor of the Popess. But what could a 
poor William Perkins do against the three gigan- 
tic champions who then eame forth and threatened 
to crush her out of sight forever beneath the 
colossal folios of their erudition—Baronius, Binius, 
and Bellarmine !—a doughty trio! 

The reputation, learning, and burning zeal of 
these mighty pillars of Mother Church, however, 
served but to awake the connter zeal and vigilance 
of a host of adversaries. One German writes an 
‘“* Assertio veritatis Historia de Papa Johanna 
VIII., quod fuit mulier, et puerpera,”’ published at 
Oppenheim in 1612; and another, in 1616, puts 
forth, at the same place, ‘‘ Papissa Johanna toto 
orbi Manifestata.”” More remarkable for erudi- 
tion, and for the assistance they contributed to the 
establishment of Pope Joan in the general belief, 
were the works of an Englishman and a Dutch- 
man, who advanced into the lists much about the 
same time—Alexander Cooke, the one, and Eg- 
bert Grim, the other. Mighty was the list of au- | 
thorities—portentous the bulk of citations amassed | 
by these worth:es in their corpulent quartos— | 


a show of evidence which seems to have pro- 
duced po inconsiderable effeet on the minds ef the 
literary world of that day. And yet truly ali 
their learned labor produced a show of evidenee 
only ; for of what value, as testimony, are the as- 
sertions of whole catalogues of authors, were they 
| yet twenty times more numerous than they are, if 
it so be that they but copy each other? What 
more conclusive proof do they afford of the truth 
of the statement in question, than that by which it 
is sought to establish the doubted existence of an 
individual from a great variety ef portraits of him, 
all—as Archbishop Whately 90 well says, in his 
adinirable ** Historie Doubts concerning Napoleon 
| Bonaparte’’—al) striking likenesses of each other. 
| Messienrs Cooke and Grim, however, produced 
|s0 strong an impression in favor of the Popess, 
that Urban the Eighth thought it necessary to 
l cenemdasion the Dominican monk, Leone Aljacci, 
to centrovert them. In addition to the arguments 
adduced by his predecessors, he endeavored to 
‘show the great presumption against the truth of 
any such story, arising from the silenee of the 
Greek writers of the period, who, from the hostile 
feelings of rivalry existing between the churches, 
would have been only too glad to have got hold 
of such a scandal, and from the presence of Gre- 
cians at Rome at that period, would have been sure 
to hear of it. 

Allaeci thus did good service ; and so did the 
celebrated Sorbonist Launoy, who broke a spear 
in the same quarrel. But the most damaging 
enemy that Giovanna had yet had to contend against 
was the Protestant minister, David Blondel. 
Hitherto her adversaries had all been Catholics. 
Her defenders, since the beginning of the cvntro- 
versy, all Protestants. But it was now a ease of 
—ct tu Brute! And the Protestant’s blow was, 
not only from this eause, but intrinsically in itself, 
the heaviest of all. With a clearness of Jogic, 
‘and a just appreciation of the real nature of hister- 
ical evidence, which seems to have been greatly 
wanting to his predecessors, he demonstrates the 
absence of all good foundation for the story, the 
utter weakness of its early years, the suspicions 
which stand around its cradle ; and, instead of dis- 
puting how far Pope Joan was believed or gen- 
erally recognized in this or that century, shows 
that by her own contemporaries she was never 
heard of at all. 

Blondel was an honest man, to whom truth was 
more dear than any Plato ; and who was moreover 
a sufficiently good Protestant to know that the 
good cause needed no such dubious assistance as 
the tradition in question could afford. The ex- 
ceeding anxiety of Protestant writers to maintain 
the existence of this scandal would lead to the 
inference that they thought all the huge mass of 
undoubted abominations with which the papaey is 
chargeable, were not sufficient to eall for, and in 
God’s good time to ensure its overthrow. And 
accordingly good David Blonde] met with the fate 
of all those who prefer truth to the claims of 
/party. He was bitterly abused by all sections of 
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‘ 
the reformed church. Some accused him of wish- | 
ing to obtain a benefice from the Pope ; some that | 
he sold himself for a pension to the French mon-| 
arch ; while the most moderate blamed him for | 
having banished from history a story favorable to | 
the Protestants, instead of leaving it to the Catholics | 
to rid themselves of it as best they might. So low | 
was ia those days the standard of morality, even, 
among the religious world, that it was possible for 
a man to be openly and avowedly blamed for ad-| 
mitting a truth unfavorable to his party ! 

Blondel’s book called forth a crowd of writers | 
in defence of the Popess, of whom the principal 
was the celebrated Protestant minister, Samuel des’ 
Marets, better known perhaps under his Latinized 
name, Maresius. His labors, however, served but 
to call forward a more powerful champion than he, 
on the other side; and his ‘‘ Joanna Papissa Res- 
tituta,’” was answered by the Jesuit Labbe’s 
**Cenotaphium Papisse Joanna.’ ‘The celebrity | 
of Labbe’s name drew forth a fresh crowd of writ- 
ers in support of the tradition, among whom the 
only name of sufficient note to be worth mention-_ 
ing is Frederick Spanheim, who brought a vast) 
mass of ill-ordered erudition to bear upon the sub- | 
ject. Lenfant produced a more readable French | 
work out of Spanheim’s Latin materials; and | 
once more the tide of public opinion seemed to run | 
in favor of the existence of a Popess. But shortly | 


the Ill., Nicholas the I., Adrian the II., and John 
the Vill. These persons were all either priests 
or deacons of the Roman Chureh during the papacy 
of Giovanna. ‘They must have taken part in her 
election, and in all probability have been present 
at her extraordinary death. Now of all these four 
Popes we have remaining many and various writ- 
ings ; but not a word ora hint of the Popess. 
On the contrary, all represent Benedict the ITI. 
to have succeeded to Leo the IV. 

But it is urged that these writers all agreed in 
purposely suppressing any allusion to the facts of 
the female Pope, in obedience to a decree, (sup- 
posed, for none such is extant,) consigning Gio- 
vanna, and all concerning her, to silence and 
oblivion. It would be easy to adduce many in- 
stances of the violent exertion of authority to en- 
furce absolute secrecy respecting events of which 
it was wished that no memory should survive— 
and ever in vain, and that in matters of far less 
necessarily public notoriety than the accession, 


reign, and death of a Pope. It is extravagant 


to suppose that such a suppression could have 
been attained, even by all the power and influence 


‘of the Church. But even if we admit that the 


Church accomplished then an object, which she 
evidently could not accomplish 200 years later, 
when her despotic power was far more consoli- 
dated and complete—even if we grant that all 


afterwards another Protestant, undeterred by the! Romanists for 200 years avoided all allusion to the 
abuse lavished upon Blondel, gave her what may! Popess, because the subject was a prohibited one, 
be deemed the coup de grace. This was the acute | it will still remain to be shown, why others, to 
and learned Bayle, who, with his rigid and judicial | whom this reason for silence did not extend, were 
impartiality, sums up the essence of all that had | equally mute. ‘The Greek writers would only 
been advanced on either side, and shows most vic-| have been too glad to have propagated such a tale 
toriously the altogether insufficient grounds on| of scandal against their rival. Polemical con- 
which the entire story rests. ‘Two other strong | troversy and hostile feeling ran high at that time 
polemical athletes, moreover, were at hand, to| between the westeru and eastern Churches. A 
finish her if any signs of life were yet seen to| paper war raged between Pope Nicholas the I. 








remain. These were Leibnitz and Eckhardt ; and | 
with their works the long controversy may be said | 
to conclude, and Pope Joan to be finally convicted | 
of being an impostor, or rather a nonentity. 

We pointed out, in an earlier part of this 
article, the strange amount of probability that 
might be adduced in favor of this extraordinary | 
legend, from the consenting opinion of a vast 
number of believers in it, and from the apparent) 
impossibility that fiction should usurp the place of 
truth on such a subject. We will now very 
briefly set before the reader the reasons that must 
compel every competent judge of historical evi- 
dence to reject the entire story, despite of all the 
seemingly strong case that may be made out on 
the other side. 

In the first place, from the year 855, the date | 
assigned to the supposed Popess, to the time when | 
Marianus Scotus, who first mentioned such a tra- 
dition, wrote, there is a lapse of 200 years. This | 
alone is very strong against the tale. But the 
case becomes much stronger as we proceed with | 
our examination. ‘There were at that time, 855, 
at Rome, four individuals, who afterwards became | 
successively Pope, under the names of Benedict | 





and Pothius the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
There were plenty of Greeks at Rome at the time 
assigned for the reign of the Popess, Jearned Greeks 
too, and exceedingly hostile to the Church of 
Rome and the pretensions of her pontiffs. Yet 
not ouly do we find no allusion to any such history 
in any Greek writer till more than 400 years 
afterwards, but we do find in Photius himself no 
less than three positive assertions in different 
parts of his writings, that Benedict the I1l. sue- 
ceeded Leo the IV. 

Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, in France, who 
was at Rome in the year 866—about ten years, 
that is, after the reign of the supposed Popess, 
has left us a chronicle, in which he says, that 
Benedict succeeded immediately to Leo. Pru- 
dentius, Bishop of Troyes, living at the same time, 
testifies the same thing. The Council of Toul, 
held in the year 858, in a letter to the bishops of 
Britanny, speaks of Leo, and his successor Bene- 


idict. Lupo, Abbot of Ferriéres, in a letter to 


Pope Benedict, says that he, the abbot, had been 
kindly received at Rome by his predecessor, Leo 
the IV. In acouncil held at Rome in the year 
863, under the presidency of Pope Nicholas the I., 
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that pontiff speaks of his predecessors Leo and 
Benedict. Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, writ- 
ing to Nicholas the |., says that certain messen- 
gers whom he sent to Pope Leo the 1V., had been 
met on the journey by the news of that pontiff’s 
death, and had on their arrival in Rome found 
Benedict on the throne. And Signor Bianchi- 
Giovini cites no less than ten other contemporary 
writers, who all testify to the same immediate sue- 
cession, and afford not the slightest hint of any 
story or tradition that can throw the least light on 
that of the female Pope. 

Must we then conclude that the long believed 
story, which has exercised the critical acumen of 
so many scholars, had absolutely no foundation— 
that Pope Joan was in truth an exception to the 
immutable ‘‘ex nihilo nihil fit’’—that here at 
least was a case of a very large body of smoke 
where there was no fire? Notso! doubtless there 
was some origin for the story. And several con- 
jectures have been advanced upon the subject ; 
among them, that which Signor Bianchi-Giovini 
prefers, seems to us also so very much the most 
probable, as to leave very little doubt upor the 
subject. 

Pope John the X., elected in 914, was raised 
to the papal throne, entirely by the power and 
influence of his mistress—that well-known Theo- 
dora, whose beauty, talents, and unscrupulous in- 
trigues, made her well nigh absolute mistress of 
Rome in the beginning of the tenth century. As 
pontiff he was little more than an instrument in 
her hands. In 931, the equally celebrated daugh- 
ter of Theodora, Marozia, caused her son, by 
Pope Sergius the III., to be placed in the chair 
of St. Peter, with the tithe of John XI. ; and this 
Pope was yet more a mere puppet in the hands 
of his mother, than John the X. had been in those 
of his mistress. Again, in 956, a grandson of the 
same Marozia, the son of her son Alberic, by her 
first husband, Guido, Marquis of Tuscany, was 
raised to the papacy, with the title of John the 
XII. This Pope had many concubines, and was 
much governed by some among them, especially 
by one Raineria, of whom a contemporary chron- 
icler tells us, that he was so blindly enamored 
that he made over to her the government of 
several cities, and gave her the gold vessels and 
ornaments belonging to the Church of St. Peter. 

Now, it seems exceedingly probable that it 
may have been satirically said by the Romans 
of one or all three of these Popes John, that 
Rome had a Popess instead of a Pope—that the 
ehair of St. Peter was (virtually) occupied by a 
female. And it is very easy to conceive how 
such things, repeated from mouth to mouth, with 
a variety probably of bitter and irreverent scoffs 
and sneers, and jocose addition of buffoonery and 
ribald circumstances, might have been received 
as matter of fact assertions by German strangers 
in Rome, ignorant, credulous, and well disposed 
to carry back to their own country any marvel- 
lous tale respecting that far city, to which all 
men’s eyes were turned with awe and interest. 
For it must be observed, that it is quite clear 





that the tale was first manufactured into history 
in Germany ; that no such story was believed or 
known in Italy till after it had found a place in 
the works of German chroniclers. It is also to 
be remarked that even thus the absurdity was 
too monstrous to pass into contemporary history 
even in adistant country. The wandering monks 
or soldiers, who first brought back the tale, spread 
it gradually among the people, among whom it, 
in the course of time, assumed the form of a 
substantial and accredited tradition. Thus asmall 
spring bubbles up unseen among the turf, first 
spreads itself abroad over the low ground of the 
neighboring meadow, and then finds for itself a 
channel and becomes a visible stream, noted by 
geographers, and furnished with a name. 
Observe, too, that the stream is sure to find 
material of increase as it pursues its course on- 
wards. ‘The first small nucleus of the story of 
the Popess made its earliest appearance in his- 
tory as the naked fact that a female had sat in 
St. Peter’s chair. And the gradual agglom- 
eration of circumstanees around this nueleus is 
perhaps the most curious part of the whole mat 
ter. No portion of Signor Bianchi-Giovini's 
work is more able and ingenious than his ex- 
amination of each of these added circumstances 
successively, and the conjectures he offers to ae- 
count for the origin of each new invention. He 
is so happy in most of these as to leave small 
doubt on the mind of his reader that the fable 
did really grow in the manner, and from the causes, 
which he suggests. It would, however, take a 
much longer space than we can spare to the sub- 
ject, to transfer this mass of curious historical 
speculation at all adequately to our pages. We 
can only advise those who are curious to invest 
gate the growth of falsehood—to catch it in the 
process of transforming itself into apparent truth 
—to read for themselves Signor Bianchi-Giovini’s 
unpretending little duodecimo of 250 pages. 


HOUSEHOLD DIRGE. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I’ve lost my little May at last! 
She perished in the spring, 

When earliest flowers began to bud, 
And earliest birds to sing ; 

] laid her in a country grave, 
A rural, soft retreat, 

A marble tablet o’er her head, 

’ And violets at her feet. 


I would that she were back again, 
In all her childish bloom ; 

My joy and hope have followed her— 

y heart is in her tomb ! 

I know that she is gone away, 
T know that she is fled ; 

I miss her everywhere, and yet 
I cannot make her dead! 


I wake the children up at dawn, 
And say a single prayer, 

And draw them round the morning meal, 
But one is wanting there ! 

I see a little chair apart, 
A little pinafore, 
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And memory fills the vacancy, 
As time will—nevermore ! 


I sit within my room, and write 
The lone and weary hours, 

And miss the little maid again 
Among the window flowers, 

And miss her with her toys beside 
My desk in silent play ; 

And then I turn and look for her, 
But she has flown away ! 


I drop my idle pen and hark, 
And catch the faintest sound ; 
She must be playing hide and seek 
In shady nooks around ; 
She ’il come and climb my chair again, 
And peep my shoulder o’er ; 
T hear a stifled laugh—but no, 
She cometh nevermore ! 


I waited only yesternight, 
The evening service read, 
And lingered for my idol’s kiss 
Before she went to bed ; 
Forgetting she had gone before, 
In slumber soft and sweet, 
A monument above her head, 
And violets at her feet! 





THE SCHOOL-BOY. 
BY MISS E. S. SPROAT. 


‘* Lisren, my son, the school bell ’s ringing ; 
*T is time, my dear, you were on your way.” 
‘* Listen, mother, the birds are singing, 
Calling me sweetly, to play, to play ! 
Duty is happiness, father preaches, 
Then sure of duty my heart is full : 
Do, mother, explain what the master teachcs— 
Now why are schoolboy duties dull ?”’ 


**Willie, Willie, the last bell ’s sounding, 
Bridle your galloping tongue, | pray.”’ 

‘** Mother, yonder the waves are bounding, 
Murmuring sweetly, away, away! 

I know where the waters are flying, 
Calling every wave to me ; 

Under a rock my boat is lying, 
Tied to the root of a willow tree. 

** Cool in the stream the boughs are laving, 
Hiding the leaves from the light in play ; 

Even here, I can see them waving, 
Beckoning sweetly, ‘ away, away !’ 

Steel-bright fishes are keenly parting 
The erystal dark where the lilies lie— 

A plash and a shout, and away we ’re darting, 
My darling boat, and the stream, and I. 


‘* Soft, soft, the waves are creeping 
On through the forest cool and gray ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah! the waves are leaping 
Out in the glorious, golden day. 
Mother, my heart is wild for pleasure ; 
No bright angel o’er dull books pores : 


Science and knowledge the school walls treasure, | 


But God and Beauty are out of doors !”’ 
Union Magazine. 





SLANDER, 


A wuisper woke the air— 

A soft light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with pain and woe ; 
Now might it only perish there, 

Nor further go ! 





Ah me! a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound ! 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wanders round, 
From ear to lip—from lip to ear— 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
And that—it broke. 


It was the only heart it found, 

The only heart *t was meant to find, 
When first its accents woke— 

It reached that tender heart at last, 
And that—it broke. 


Low as it seemed in other's ears, 

It came a thunder crash to hers— 
That fragile girl, so fair and gay— 

That guileless girl—so pure and true ! 


’ Tis said a Jittle humming bird, 

That in a fragrant lily lay, 

And dreamed the summer morn away, 
Was killed but by the gun’s report, 
Some idle boy had fired in sport! 

The very sounp—a death-blow came. 


And thus her happy heart that beat 
With love and hope so fast and sweet, 
(Shrined in its Lily too— 
For who the maid that knew 
But owned the delicate, flower-like grace 
Of her young form and face ') 


When first that word 
Her light heart heard, 

It fluttered like a frightened bird, 
Then shut his wings and sighed, 
And with a silent shudder—died. 





PRIDE. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Tuoveu pride may show some nobleness 
When honor ’s its ally, 

Yet there is such a thing on earth 
As holding heads too high! 

The sweetest bird builds near the ground— 
The loveliest flower springs low ; 

And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. 


Like water that encrusts the rose, 
Still hardening to its core, 

So pride encases human hearts 
Until they feel no more. 

Shut up within themselves they live, 
And selfishly they end 

A life, that never kindness did 
To kindred, or to friend ! 


Whilst Virtue, like the dew of heaven, 
Upon the heart descends, 

And draws its hidden sweetness out 
The more—as more it bends ! 

For there ’s a strength in lowliness 
Which nerves us to endure— 

A heroism in distress, 
Which renders victory sure ! 


The humblest being born is great, 
If true to his degree— 

His virtue illustrates his fate, 
Whatever that may be ! 

Then let us daily learn to love 
Simplicity and worth ; 

For not the eagle, but the dove, 
Brought peace unto the earth! 
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THE STREETS. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Great good oft springs from common things, and 
exquisite Ideal 

Will make its way with holy ray among the Hard 
and Real ; 

Upon the beaten road of Life, it is the crystal gate, 

Through which we all must pass who seek to taste 
our Eden state. 

*T is with us ever in the town ; thank God its halo 
falls 

Upon the highway path, as well as in the Temple 
halls ; 

And how my bosom cherishes the first delights it 
had 


good and glad ; 

For I was born no rich man’s child, and all my 
Spirit-treats 

Were spread in greatest plenitude about the 
crowded Streets. 


I saw the foreign image-man set down his laden 
stand, 

1 lingered there and coveted the Beauty that I 
scanned ; 

The Dancing Girl, the Prancing Steed, the Gladia- 
tor dying, 

The bust of Milton close beside where sinless Eve 
was lying ; 

And how | gazed with rapture. on the Bard of Avon's 


face, 

With young impulsive worship of its majesty and 
grace ! 

O, by the memory of those hours, I never thrust 
aside 

A child who stares at lovely things with eyeballs 
fixed and wide ; ° 


We may not gauge the flood of light such opening 
vision meets, 

While bent in joyful wondering on Beauty in the 
Streets. 





THE STREETS.—CHRIST RISEN. 


And I could ask the tired girl to tell me all she 
knew 

About the crocuses she sold, and how and where 
they grew ; 

And J could buy a tiny bunch to serve me as a shrine, 

Where many a time my heart knelt down with 
feeling all divine. 

Ah me! Ah me! no bloom can be encireled with 
such sweets, 

As those poor simple bowpots were—those flowers 
in the Streets. 


Ah! well it is for human truth and well for human 
joy, 

That God flings us a rainbow hope which Sin can 
ne'er destroy, 


: | That common things can lure us on and firmly raise 
In those strange sympathies of Love that make us | ” ; 


us up, 

And shed the Hybla honey-drop within the humblest 

eup. 

Who scorns the common sculpture art, that poor 
men’s peace ean buy, 

That silently invokes our soul to lift itself on high? 

Who shall revile the common tunes that haunt us 
as we got 

Who shall despise the common bloom that scents 

“the market-row? 

O, let us bless the Beautiful that ever lives and 
greets 

Our spirits in the music and the flowers of the 
Streets. 





From the Altar. 
CHRIST RISEN. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 


If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in 
your sins. 


Curist rises; lightning-stricken at the sight. 
The armed soldiery, who at the tomb 
Kept their unholy watch, and walked the gloom, 
Fall back, their faces hid in dread affright, 





How well I knew the organ-boys, and how } freely 
gave 

My half-penny to him who sung Dunois the young 
and brave ; 

How wistfully I coaxed my guide to take me to the 


shop, 

Where bid Blind Arthur's fiddle poured the tunes 
yet unforgot ; 

The College Hornpipe stirred my feet, Auld Robin 
Gray my breast, 

But Nannie wilt thou gang wi’ me, I think I liked 
that best; 

And how I struggled with the hand that would not 
let me stay 

As long as.I would fain have done, to hear that 
minstrel play ; 

O, let me list what strains I may, I know my heart 
ne’er beats 

Such perfect time as then it did to music in the 
Streets. 


I loved, as childhood ever loves, the blossoms of 
the earth, 

I had no garden of my own and watched no rose’s 
birth ; 

But I could walk abroad and see the daffodils ar- 
rayed 

With violets, and I could touch the basket where 

they laid, 


_ And like the seared shadows of the night 
Hasten away ; as when the aerial dome 
The rising moon doth suddenly illume, 

With silent intervention calm and bright 
Just rising, and the clouds departing fly, 

And flying feebly catch her silver ray. 

Een so those heathen thoughts which held their 
sway, ; 

And ever in the heart were hiding nigh, 
When Christ doth visit us, before his way 

Shall flee, and he shall fill the untroubled sky. 


If we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection. 





Curist rises! not alone, with him his own 

| Are rising from their graves, and burst the veil, 
And look again on this their earthly jail, 

| E’en as the moon doth not rise alone, 

| But watehful sentinels attend her throne, 
Yet love that they themselves should fade and fail, 
In her surpassing lustre dim and pale. 

*T is thus when Christ within the soul made known 
His glorious resurrection shall declare, 

His love and light shall dissipate the gloom ; 

Nor shall he thither unattended come, 

But all the graces with him make their home, 
When he the darkness of the soul lays bare, 

| Fain to vouchsafe his gracious presence there, 
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From the N. Y. Tribune. 
The Scarlet Letter. By Natuanieh Hawrunorne. 
12mo. pp. 323. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & | 
Fields. New York: G. P. Putnam. | 
Tue weird and ghostly legends of the Puritanic | 
history present a singularly congenial field for | 
the exercise of Mr. Hawthorne's peculiar genius. | 
From this fruitful source he has derived the ma- 
terials fur his most remarkable creations. He 
never appears so much in his element as when | 
threading out some dim, shadowy tradition of the | 
twilight age of New England, peering into the 
faded records of our dark-visaged forefathers for 
the lingering traces of the preternatural, and 
weaving into his gorgeous web of enchantment the 
slender filaments which he has drawn from the 
distaff of some muttering witch on Gallows-Hill. 
He derives the same terrible excitement from these | 
legendary horrors, as was drawn by Edgar Poe | 
‘ from the depths of his own dark and perilous im- | 
\agination, and brings before us pictures of death- 
‘like, but strangely fasciuating agony, whieh are | 
described with the same minuteness of fidieh—the 
same slow and fatal aceumulation of details—the 
same exquisite coolness of coloring, while every- 
thing creeps forward with irresistible certainty to 
a soul-harrowing climax—which made the last- 
named writer such a consummate master of the 
horrible and infernal in fictitious composition. | 
Hawthorne's tragedies, however, are always mo- | 
tived with a wonderful insight and skill, to which | 
the intellect of Poe was a stranger. In the most 
terrific scenes with which he delights to scare the | 
imagination, Hawthorne dees not wander into the 
region of the improbable ; you scarcely know that 
you are in the presence of the supernatural, until 
: your breathing becomes too thick for this world ; | 
4 it is the supernatural relieved, softened, made tol- 
; erable, and almost attractive, by a strong admix- 
ture of the human; you are tempted onward by 
the miid, unearthly light, which seems to shine 
upon you like a healthful star; you are blinded 
by no lurid glare; you acquiesce in the necessity 
of the wizard journey; instead of being provoked 
to anger by a superfluous introduction to the ecom- 

pany of the devil and his angels. 

The elements of terror, which Mr. Hawthorne 
employs with such masterly effect, both in the 
original conception of his characters and the scenes | 
of mystery and dread in which they are made to 
act, are blended with such sweet gushes of natural 
feeling, such solemn and tender relations of the 
deepest secrets of the heart, that the painful im- 
pression is greatly mitigated, and the final influ-_ 
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ence of his most startling creation is a serene. 
|sense of refreshment, without the stupor and be- 


wilderment occasioned by a drugged cup of intox- 
ication. : 


» The “Scarlet Letter,” in our opinion, is the 
greatest production of the author, beautifully dis- 
playing the traits we have briefly hinted at, and. 
sustained with a more vigorous reach of imagina- 
tiun, a more subtle instinct of humanity, and a 





more imposing splendor of portraiture, than any 
of his most successful previous works. 
On a fair summer morning in Boston, less than 


| two centuries ago, a throng of bearded men, in 


sad-colored garments, intermingled with women, 
some wearing hoods and others bareheaded, was 
assembled in front of a wooden edifice, the door 
of which was heavily timbered with oak, and 


studded with iron spikes. The door of the jail 


was flung open, and the towa-beadle stalked forth, 
like a black shadow emerging into the sunshine, 
with a sword by his side, and his staif of office in 
his hand. He was followed by a young woman, 
bearing in her arms a child, a baby of some three 
months old, who winked and turned aside its little 
face from the too vivid light of day, because it had 
hitherto been acquainted only with the gway twi- 
light of a dungeon, or other darksome apartment 
of the prison. On the breast of her gown, in fine 
red cloth, surrounded with an elaborate embroidery 
and fantastic flourishes of gold thread, appeared 


‘the letter A. This woman, tall, with a figure of 


perfect elegance, on a large scale, her dark and 


abundant hair so glossy that it threw off the sun- 
shine with a gleam, and her face, beautiful from 


regularity of feature and richness of complexion, 
made still more impressive by her deep black eyes 
and commanding brow, was Hester Prynne. Her 
appearance was unmistakably lady-like, accord- 
ing to the standard of female gentility in those 
days, characterized by a certain stately dignity 
rather than by the delicate and evanescent grace 
of more recent times. Never did she appear more 
lady-like, in the antique sense of the term, than as 
she came from the prison. Those who expected 
to see her dimmed and obscured by a disastrous 
cloud, were astonished to perceive how her beauty 
shone out and made a halo of the misfortune and 
ignominy in which she was enveloped. Her attire, 


_which she had wrought for the occasion in prison, 


seemed to express the desperate recklessness of 
her spirit by its wild and picturesque peculiarity. 
The point which drew all eyes, and as it were, 
transfigured the wearer, was that Scartet Let- 
TeR so fantastically embroidered and illumined up- 


on her bosom. It had the effect of a spell, taking 


her out of the ordinary relations with humanity, 
and inclosing her in a sphere of herself. 

Preceded by the beadle, and attended by an 
irregular procession of men and women, Hester 


| Prynne set forth toward the place appointed for 


her punishment. It was no great distance from 
the prison door to the market-place. With a 


_serene deportment, Hester Prynne passed through 


the crowd of stern and gazing spectators, and came 
to a sort of scaffold, erected beneath the eaves of 
Boston’s earliest church. This was the platform 
of the pillory, above which rose the framework 
of that instrument of discipline, so fashioned as to 


/confine the human head in its tight grasp, and 


thus hold it up to public gaze. Knowing well 
her part, Hester ascended a flight of wooden steps, 
and was thus displayed to the surrounding multi- 
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tude at about the height of a man’s shoulders above 
the street. 


Had there been a Papist among the crowd of 
Puritans, he might have seen in this beautiful 
woman, 80 paren in her attire and mien, and 
with the infant at her bosom, an object to remind 
him of the image of Divine Maternity, which so 
many illustrious painters have vied with one 
another to represent; something which should re- 
mind him, indeed, but only by contrast, of that 
sacred image of sinless motherhood, whose infant 
was to redeem the world. Here there was the 
taint of deepest sin in the most sacred quality of 
human life, working such effect, that the world 
was only the darker for this woman’s beauty, and 
the more lost for the infant she had borne. 

* * * £ 7 * a 

The geaffold of the pillory was a point of view 
that revealed to Hester Prynne the entire track 
along which she had been treading since her happy 
infancy. Standing on that miserable eminence, 
she saw again her native village in Old England 
and her paternal home—a decayed house of gray 
stone, with a poverty-stricken aspect, but retaining 
a half obliterated shield of arms over the portal, in 
token of antique gentility. She saw her father’s 
face, with its bald brow, and reverend white beard, 
that flowed over the old-fashioned Elizabethan ruff; 
her mother’s too, with the look of heedful and 
anxious loye which it always wore in her remem- 
brance, and which, even since her death, had so 
often laid the impediment of a gentle remonstrance 
in her daughter's pathway. She saw her own 
face, glowing with girlish beauty, and illuminating 
all the interior of the dusky mirror in which she 
had been wont to gaze at it. ‘There she beheld 
another countenance of a man well stricken in 
years, a pale, thin, scholar-like visage, with eyes 
dim and bleared by the lamp-light that had served 
them to pore over many ponderous books. Yet 
those same bleared optics had a strange, pene- 
trating power, when it was their owner's purpose 
to read the human soul. ‘This figure of the study 
and the cloister, as Hester Prynne’s womanly fancy 
failed not to recall, was slightly deformed, with 
the left shoulder a trifle higher than the right. 
Next rose before her, in memory’s picture-gallery, 
the intricate and narrow thoroughfares, the tall 
gray houses, the huge cathedrals, and the public 
edifices, ancient in date and quaint in architecture, 
of a continental city ; where a new life had awaited 
her, still in connection with the misshapen scholar ; 
a new life, feeding itself on time-worn materials, 
like a tuft of green moss on a crumbling wall. 
Lastly, in lieu of these shifting scenes, came back 
the rude market-place of the Puritan settlement, 
with all the townspeople assembled and levelling 
their stern regards at Hester Prynne—yes, at her- 
self—who stood on the scaffold of the pillory, an 
infant on her arm, and the letter A, in scarlet, fan- 
tastically embroidered with gold thread, upon her 
bosom ! 

Could it be true’ She clutched the child so 
fiercely to her breast that it sent forth a cry; she 
turned her eyes downward at the scarlet letter, and 
even touched it with her finger, to assure herself 
that the infant and the shame were real. Yes! 
these were her realities—all else had vanished! 


On the outskirts of the crowd, the wearer of 
the scarlet letter discovered a figure which irre- 
sistibly took possession of her thoughts, Standing 
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by the side of an Indian, and evidently sustaining 
a companionship with him, there was a white man, 
clad in a strange disarray of civilized and savage 
costume. He was small in stature, with a fur- 
rowed visage, which as yet could hardly be called 
aged, and a remarkable intelligence in his features. 
Although he had endeavored to conceal the pecu- 
liarity by his garb, it was evident to Hester that 
one of this man’s shoulders rose higher than the 
other. At the first moment of perceiving him, 
she pressed her infant to her bosom, with such 
convulsive force that the poor babe uttered another 
ery of pain, but the mother did not seem to hear 
it. On arriving at the market-place, the stranger 
bent his eyes on Hester Prynne. It was careless 
at first, but soon his look became keen and pene- 
trative. A writhing horror twisted itself across 
his features, like a snake gliding swiftly over them, 
and making one little pause, with all its wretched 
involutions in open sight. His face grew dark 
with powerful emotions, but the convulsion soon 
subsided, as if controlled by a miraculous effort of 
his will. When he found the eyes of Hester 
Prynne fastened on his own, and saw that she ap- 
peared to recognize him, he slowly and calmly 
raised his finger, made a gesture with it in the 
air, and laid it on his lips. The stranger then 
turned to one of the townsmen and engaged in 
conversation. 


While this passed, Hester Prynne had been 
standing on her pedestal, still with a fixed gaze 
toward the stranger; so fixed a gaze, that at mo- 
ments of intense absorption, all other objects in the 
visible world seemed to vanish, leaving only him 
and her. Such an interview, perhaps, would have 
been more terrible than even to meet him as she 
now did, with the hot, midday sun burning down 
upon her face, and lighting up its shame ; with tne 
scarlet token of infamy on her breast ; with the sin- 
born infant in her arms; with a whole people, 
drawn forth as to a festival, staring at the features 
that should have been seen only in the quiet gleam 
of the fireside, in the happy shadow of a home, or 
beneath a matronly veil at church. Dreadful as 
it was, she was conscious of a shelter in the presence 
of these thousand witnesses. It was better to stand 
thus, with so many betwixt him and her, than to 
greet him, face to face, they two alone. She fled 
for refuge, as it were, to the public exposure, and 
dreaded the moment when its protection should be 
withdrawn from her. 


This mysterious being, who holds a principal 
place in the development of the plot, is depicted 
with such fearful distinctness and vigor that his 
infernal presence must long haunt the chambers 
of memory. 

A creation of a different order, but of no less 
originality and power, gleams in fairy brightness 
through the sombre scenes of the narrative, sur- 
passing in artistic harmony, and in mystic, thrilling 
grace, the similar productions of Goethe and 
Scott. 


We have as yet hardly spoken of the infant; 
that little creature, whose innocent life had sprung, 
by the inscrutable decree of Providence, a lovely 
and immortal flower, out of the rank luxuriance of 
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a guilty passion. How strange it seemed to the 

woman as she watched the growth, and the 
beauty that became every day more brilliant, and 
the intelligence that threw its on sunshine 
over the tiny features of this child! er Pearl! 
for so had Tester called her; not as a name ex- 
pressive of her aspect, which had nothing of the 
calm, white, unimpassioned lustre that would be 
indicated by the comparison. But she named the 
infant ‘* Pearl,’’ as being of great price—purchased 
with all she had—her mother’s only treasure ! 
How strange, indeed! Man had marked this 
woman’s sin by a scarlet letter, which had such 
potent and disastrous efficacy that no human sym- 
pathy could reach her save it were sinful like her- 
self. God, as a direct consequence of the sin 
which man thus punished, had given her a lovely 
child, whose place was on that same dishonored 
bosom, to connect her parent forever with the race 
and descent of mortals, and to be finally a blessed 
soul in heaven! Yet these thoughts affected Hes- 
ter Prynne less with hope than apprehension. 
She knew that her deed had been evil; she could 
have no faith, therefore, that its result would be for 
good. Day after day she looked fearfully into the 
child’s expanding nature, ever dreading to detect 
some dark and wild peculiarity that should cor- 
respond with the guiltitess to which she owed her 
being. 

Certainly there was no physical defect. By its 
perfect shape, its vigor, and its natural dexterity in 
the use of all its untried limbs, the infant was worthy 
to have been brought forth in Kden; worthy to have 
been left there, to be the plaything of the angels, 
after the world’s first parents were driven out. 
‘The child had a native grace, which does not inva- 
riably coexist with faultless beauty ; its attire, 
however simple, always impressed the beholder as 
if it were the very garb that precisely becomes it 
best. But little Pearl was not clad in rustic 
Her mother, with a morbid purpose that 
may be better understood hereafter, had bought the 
richest tissues that could be procured, and allowed 
her imaginative fancy full play in the arrangement 
and decoration of the dresses which the child wore 
before the public eye. So magnificent was the 
small figure, when thus arrayed, and such was the 
splendor of Pearl’s“own proper beauty, shining 
through the gorgeous robes which might have ex- 
tinguished a paler loveliness, that there was an 
absolute circle of radiance around her, on the dark- 
some cottage floor. And yet a russet gown, torn 
and soiled with the child’s rude play, made a pic- 
ture of her just as perfect. Pearl's aspect was im- 
bued with a spell of infinite variety; in this one 
child there were many children, comprehending 
the full scope between the wild-flower prettiness 
of a peasant-baby, and the pomp, in little, of an in- 
fant princess. ‘Throughout all, however, there was 
a trait of passion, a certain depth of hue, which she 
never lost ; and if, in any of her changes, she had 
grown fainter or paler, she would have ceased to 
be herself; it would have been no longer Pearl! 

This outward mutability indicated, and did not 
more than fairly express, the various properties of 
her inward life. Her nature appeared to possess 
depth, too, as well as variety ; but—or else Hes- 
ter’s fears deceived herit lacked reference and 
adaptation to the world into which she was born. 
The child could not be made amenable to rules. 
In giving her existence a great law had been bro- 
ken; and the result was a being whose elements 
were perhaps beautiful and brilliant, but all in dis- 
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order, or with an order peculiar to themselves, 
amidst which the point of variety and arrangement 
was difficult or impossible to be discovered. Hes- 
ter could only account for the child’s charaeter—and 
even then, most vaguely and imperfectly—by re- 
calling what she herself had been during that 
momentous period while Pearl was imbibing her 
soul from the spiritual world, and her bodily frame 
from its material of earth. The mother’s im- 
passioned state had been the medium through 
which were transmitted to the unborn infant the 
rays of its moral life ; and however white and clear 
originally, they had taken the deep stains of erim- 
son and gold, the fiery lustre, the black shadow, 
and the untempered light, of the intervening sub- 
stance. Above all, the warfare of Hester's spirit, 
at that epoch, was perpetuated in Pearl. She 
could recognize her wild, desperate, defiant mood, 
the flightiness of her temper, and even some of the 
very cloud-shapes of gloom and despondency that 
had brooded in her heart. They were now illumi- 
nated by the morning radiance of a young child’s 
disposition, but, later in the day of earthly existence, 
might be prolific of the storm and whirlwind. 


The grouping in this drama of indescribable 
misery is completed by the person of the Reverend 
Arthur Dimmesdale, of whose character we are 
put fully in possession by a description black with 
harrowing agony. 


While thus suffering under bodily disease, and 
gnawed and tortured by some black trouble of the 
soul, and given over to the machinations of his deadli- 
est enemy, Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale had achieved 
a brilliant popularity in his sacred office. He won 
it, indeed, in great part, by his sorrows. His in- 
tellectual gifts, his moral perceptions, his power 
of experiencing and communicating emotion, were 
kept ina state of preternatural activity by the prick 
and anguish of his daily life. His fame, though 
still on its upward slope, already overshadowed the 
soberer reputations of his fellow-clergymen, emi- 
nent as several of them were. There were scholars 
among them, who had spent more years in acquir- 
ing abstruse lore, connected with the divine profes- 
sion, than Mr. Dimmesdale had lived; and who 
might well, therefore, be more profoundly versed in 
such solid and valuable attainments than their 
youthful brother. ‘There were men, too, of a 
sturdier texture of mind than his, and endowed 
with a far greater share of shrewd, hard, iron or 
granite understanding ; which, duly mingled with 
a fair proportion of doctrinal ingredient, constitutes 
a highly respectable, efficacious, unamiable variety 
of the clerical species. There were others, again, 
true saintly fathers, whose faculties had been elab- 
orated by weary toil among their books, and by 
thought, and etherealized, moreover, by spiritual 
communications with the better world, into which 
their purity of life had almost introduced these holy 
personages, with their garments of mortality still 
clinging to them. All that they lacked was the 
gift that descended upon the chosen disciples, at 
Pentecost, in tongues of flames ; symbolizing, it 
would seem, not the power of speech in foreign and 
unknown languages, but that of addressing the 
whole human brotherhood in the heart’s native 
language. These fathers, otherwise so apostolic, 
lacked Heaven’s last and rarest attestation of their 
office, the Tongue of Flame. They would have 
vainly sought—had they ever dreamed of seeking— 
to express the highest truths through the humblest 













medium of familiar words and images. Their 
voices came down, afar and indistinetly, from the 
upper heights where they habitually dwelt. 

Not improbably it was to this latter class of 
men that Mr. Dimmesdale, by many of his traits 
of character, naturally belonged. ‘To their high 
mountain-peaks of faith and sanctity he would have 
climbed, had not the tendency been thwarted by the 
burden, whatever it might be, of crime or anguish, 
beneath which it was his doom to totter. It kept 
him down on a level with the lowest ; him the man 
of ethereal attributes, whose voice the angels might 
have listened to and answered! But this very 
burden it was that gave him sympathies so intimate 
with the sinful brotherhood of mankind ; so that 
his heart vibrated in unison with theirs, and re- 


. ceived their pain into itself, and sent its own throb 


through a thousand other hearts, in gushes of sad, 
persuasive eloquence. Oftenest persuasive, but 


sometimes terrible! The people knew not the) 


power that moved them thus. They deemed the 
young clergyman a miracle of holiness. They 
fancied him the mouth-piece of Heaven’s messages 
of wisdom, and rebuke, and love. In their eyes, 
the very ground on which he trod was sanctified. 


The virgins of his church grew pale around him, | 


victims of a passion so imbued with religious senti- 
ment that they imagined it to be all religion, and 
brought it openly, in their white bosoms, as their 


most acceptable sacrifice before the altar. The| His inward trouble drove him to practices more 


aged members of his flock, beholding Mr. Dimmes- 
dale’s frame so feeble, while they were themselves 
so rugged in their infirmity, believed that he would 
go heavenward before them, and enjoined it upon 


their children that their old bones should be buried | 
close to their young pastor’s holy grave. And all. 
this time, perchance, when poor Mr. Dimmesdale | 
was thinking of his grave, he questioned with him- | 


elf whether the grass would ever grow on it, be- 
cause an accursed thing must there be buried! 
It is inconceivable, the agony with which this 


public veneration tortured him! It was his genu- | 
ine impulse to adore the truth, and to reckon all! 


things shadow-like, and utterly devoid of weight 
or value, that had vot its divine essence as the life 
within their life. Then what was he?—a sub- 


stance '—or the dimmest of all shadows? He) 


longed to speak out, from his own pulpit, at the 
full height of his voice, and tell the people what he 
was. ‘* 1, whom you behold in these black gar- 
ments of the priesthood—I, who aseend the sacred 
desk, and turn my pale face heavenward, taking 
upon myself to hold communion, in your behalf, 
with the Most High Omniscience—l, in whose 
daily life you discern the sanctity of Enoch—l, 
whose footsteps, as you suppose, leave a gleam 
along my earthly track, whereby the pilgrims that 
shall cone after me may be guided to the regions 
of the blest—l, who have laid the hand of baptism 
upon your children—I, who have breathed the 
parting prayer over your dying friends, to whom 


’ 
in 


the Amen sounded faintly from a world which they 


had quitted—l, your pastor, whom you so rever-| 


ence and trust, am utterly a pollution and a lie!” 

More than once Mr. Dimmesdale had gone into 
the pulpit, with a purpose never to come down its 
steps until he should have spoken words like the 
above. More than once he had cleared his throat, 
and drawn in the long, deep, and tremulous breath, 
which, when sent forth again, would come bur- 
dened with the black secret of the soul. More 
than once—nay, more than a hundred times—he 
Had actually spoken! Spoken! Buthow? He 
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had told his hearers that he was altogether vile, a 
viler companion of the vilest, the worst of sinners, 
an abomination, a thing of unimaginable iniquity ; 
and that the only wonder was that they did not see 
| his wretched body shrivelled up before their eyes 
‘by the burning wrath of the Almighty! Could 
| there be plainer speech than this? Would not the 
people start up from their seats by a simultaneous 
‘impulse, and tear him down out of the pulpit 
| which he defiled? Not so, indeed! They heard 
| it all, and did but reverence him the more. ‘They 
little guessed what deadly purport lurked in those 
self-condemning words. ‘* The godly youth!” 
said they among themselves. ‘* The saint on 
earth! Alas, if he discern such sinfulness in his 
own white soul, what horrid spectacle would he 
behold in thine or mine!’? The minister well 
| knew—subtle, but remorseful hypocrite that he 
)}was!—the light in which his vague confession 
_would be viewed. He had striven to put a cheat 
/upon himseif by making the avowal of a guilty 
, conscience, but had gained only one other sin and a 
| self-acknowledged shame, without the momentary 
| relief of being self-deceived. He had spoken the 
very truth, and transformed it into the veriest false- 
hood. And yet, by the constitution of his nature, 














| * 
he loved the truth, and loathed the lie, as few men 


ever did. ‘Therefore, above all things else, he 
loathed his miserable self ! 


, in accordance with the old corrupted faith of Rome 
than with the better light of the church in which 
he had been born and bred. In Mr. Dimmesdale’s 
/seeret closet, under lock and key, there was a 
bloody scourge. Oftentimes this Protestant and 
Puritan divine had plied it on his own shoulders ; 
laughing bitterly at himself the while, and smiling 
so much the more pitilessly because of that bitter 
jlaugh. It was his custom, too, as it has been that 
'of many other pious Puritans, to fast—not, how- 
ever, like them, in order to purify the body and 
render it the fitter medium of celestial illumination 
—but rigorously, and until his knees trembled 
beneath him, as an act of penance. He kept vigils, 
likewise, night after night, sometimes in utter 
darkness; sometimes with a glimmering lamp; 
and sometimes viewing his own face in a looking- 
glass by the most powerful light which he could 
throw upon it. He thus typified the constant in- 
trospection wherewith he tortured but could not 
purify himself. In these lengthened vigils his 
brain often reeled, and visions seemed to flit before 
him; perhaps seen doubtfally, and by a faint light 
of their own, in the remote dimness of the cham- 
ber, or more vividly and close beside him within 
the looking-glass. Now it was a herd of diabolic 
shapes, that grinned and mocked at the pale minis- 
ter, and beckoned him away with them; now a 
group of shining angels, who flew upward heavily. 
as sorrow-laden, but grew more ethereal as they 
rose. Now came the dead friends of his youth, 
and his white-bearded father with a saint-like 
frown, and his mother turning her face away as she 
passed by. Ghost of 2 mother—thinnest fantasy 
of a mother—methinks she might yet have thrown 
a pitying glance toward her son! And now, 
through the chamber, which these spectral thoughts 
had made so ghastly, glided Hester Prynne, lead- 
ing along little Pearl, in her scarlet garb, and 
_ pointing her forefinger, first, at the scarlet letter on 
her bosom, and then at the clergyman’s own breast. 


We have not intended to forestall our readers 
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with a description of the plot, which it will be 
perceived abounds in elements of tragic interest, 
but to present them with some specimens of a 
genuine native romance, which none will be con- 
tent without reading for themselves. The moral 
of the story—for it has a moral for all wise 
enough to detect it—is shadowed forth rather than 
expressed in a few brief sentences near the close 
of the volume. 


But there was a more real life for Hester Prynne 
here, in New England, than in that unknown 
region where Pearl had found a home. Here had 
been her sin; here her sorrow; and here was yet 
to be her penitence. She had returned, therefore, 
and resumed—of her own free will, for not the 
sternest magistrate of that iron period would have 
imposed it—resumed the symbol of which we have 
related so dark a_tale. Never afterwards did it 
quit her bosom. But, in the lapse of the toilsome, 
thoughtful, and self-devoted years that made up 
Hester's life, the scarlet letter ceased to be a stigma, 
which attracted the world’s scorn and bitterness, 
and became a type of something to be sorrowed 
over, and looked upon with awe, yet with rever-% 
ence too. And as Hester Prynne had no selfish 
ends, nor lived in any measure for her own profit 
and enjoyment, people brought all their sorrows 
and perplexities, and besought her counsel as one 
who had herself gone through a mighty troubled 
Women, more especially—in the continually recur- 
ring trials of wounded, wasted, wronged, mis- 











placed, or erring and sinful passion—or with the | 
dreary burden of a heart unyielded, because un- | 
valued and unsought—came into Hester's cottage, | 
demanding why they were so wretched, and what | 
the remedy! Hester comforted and counselled | 
them, as best she might. She assured them, too, | 
of her firm belief, that, at some brighter period, | 
when the world should have grown ripe for it, in 
Heaven's own time, a new truth would be revealed, 
in order to establish the whole relation between | 
man and woman on a surer ground of mutual happi- | 
ness. Earlier in life Hester had vainly imagined | 
that she herself might be the destined prophetess, | 
but had long since reeognized the impossibility | 
that any mission of divine and mysterious truth | 
should be confided to.a woman stained with sin, 
bowed down with shame, or even burdened with a 
life-long sorrow. ‘The angel and apostle of the | 
coming relation must be a woman, indeed, but | 
lofty, pure and beautiful; and wise, moreover, not 
through dusky grief, but the ethereal medium of 
joy ; and showing how sacred love should make us 
happy, by the truest test of a life suecessful to such 
an end! 


The introduction, presenting a record of savory 
reminiscences of the Salem Custom Houge, a frank 
display of autobiographical confessions, and a 
piquant daguerreotype of his ancient colleagues 
in office, while surveyor of that port, is written 
with Mr. Hawthorne's unrivalled force of graphic 
delineation, and will furnish an agreeable amuse- 
ment to these who are so far from the scene of 
action as to feel no wound in their personal rela- 
tions, by the occasional too sharp touches of the 
caustic acid, of which the ‘ gentle author” keeps 
some phials on his shelf for convenience and use. 
The querulous tone in which he alludes to his 
removal from the Custom House, may be forgiven 





to the sensitiveness of a poet, especially as this is 
so rare a quality in Uncle Sam’s office-holders. 


From the Spectator 
“ONLY AS A PARENT.” 
Or the social improvements going on, unques- 


tionably one of the most blessed is that in the treat- 
ment of children. 


there is no alternative except over-indulgence or 


It is no longer supposed that 


rigorous severity, or even that the mean between 


those two extremes is the happy plan; but it is 


daily becoming more generally felt and understood 
that a rigid compulsion of whatever is necessary 
for the welfare of the child may be accompanied 
by the most loving demeanor. It all seems to re- 
solve itself into a sufficiency of singleminded love, 
of intelligence, diligence, and will, in the parent. 
If all these qualities be sufficient, the parental in- 
fluence must bear down the child’s mind and bend 
the disposition at pleasure, without the possibility 
of antagonism. Yet, in spite of this greatly im- 
proved and extended social philosophy, instances 
are only too frequent in which lamentable ignorance 
is displayed ; indeed, the cases of cruelty to chil- 
dren have been numerous at police-offices of late ; 
and they do not happen only among the less edu- 
cated classes. This week, Mr. Edward Kenealy, 
a barrister, has been cited before the magistrates at 
Guildhall, for cruelly beating Edward Hyde, his 
illégitimate son. 

The defence is the thing that fetches out Mr. 
Kenealy’s theory of education. Sir Peter Laurie 
having remarked that it was a most cruel act to flog 
a child only five years of age, Mr. Kenealy said, 
** He is nearly six.’ The child had been caned, 
and the marks indicated very great barbarity in the 
degree of the infliction. Mr. Kenealy did not deny 
that he had beaten the child; ‘* but not severely— 
only as a parent.”’ Unfortunately, that is not an 
antithesis; we saw the case not long since, in 
which a father beat his son with a strap and buckle, 
so that the boy died. That parent seems to have 
been not without kindly feelings. Nor is Mr. 
Kenealy; he put a number of questions to the 
child to elicit the admission that he had been kind- 
ly treated; and it did appear that the father had 
washed and dressed the boy, bought him toys, 
taught him to sing songs, instructed him in read- 
ing and writing, and reproved him if he fibbed, by 
telling him that he would go to hell. 

One of the persons engaged in the care of the 
child was Elizabeth Summers, a young woman who 
ealled herself Mr. Kenealy’s housekeeper; she 
stated on oath a number of things which, at a sub- 
sequent examination, she admitted to be false. 
When Mr. Kenealy was told of her having done 
so, he said, with a tone of regret, ** I did not know 
that she had been sworn.’’ The oath made the 
‘*fibs’’ perjury. Mr. Kenealy had reproved the 
child for telling fibs, by informing him that he 
would go to hell, and had backed that warning by 
a foretaste of torture in the shape of a caning; Mr. 
Kenealy’s coadjutor swears to fibs. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Kenealy had 
felt kindly, parentally, towards his offspring ; had 
shared his amusements, and had taken frowd/e for 
him—the great test of affection; the fault seems to 
be an intellectual one. In spite of Mr. Kenealy’s 
training for the bar, which is said to involve a 
general knowledge and aptitude in getting at the 
truth, he has not yet arrived at the one truth, that 
it is quite possible to make a boy of five, or even 
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** nearly six,”’ do all you require without a caning 
of that kind that subjects the inflictor to correction- 
al police Jaw. He does not know, it seems, that 
when you have the complete authority over a child, 
you may acquire influence so easily that anything 
of the nature of personal chastisement is needless, 
and that penal discipline of any kind may be dis- 
missed almost entirely by the age of four years, 
certainly by five or even six. We do not gather 
that Mr. Kenealy is either a less intelligent or a 
less kindhearted man than the average ; but he has 
not been trained in the art of parental guidance. 
And who is! Right feeling, and sounder philoso- 
phy, however, are making their way practically, 
and many could display better methods, and hap- 
pier results. ‘The general defect is, that the want 
of a system which can be regularly imparted leaves 
the whole matter to individual luck. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 
INFLUENCE OF SEPULTURE IN CITIES UPON 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue commissioners appointed to investigate the 
system of interments existing in the city of London, 
with a view to ascertain its effects upon the health 
and morality of the population, have published the 
results of their inquiries in an elaborate report. 
Those results are vastly more comprehensive than 
the information originally demanded; because, in 
the progress of the investigation, evils were devel- 
oped, whose existence was then either unknown, or 
attributed to the influence of other causes. Some 
of these, however, are perhaps of limited operation, 
and confined only to that locality to which the atten- 
tion of the commissioners was specifically directed. 
But the great discovery evolved is of equal interest 
in all parts of the world, wherever masses of men 
are congregated together. It is, that the atmos- 
phere of the graveyard is, of necessity, by a law of 
nature, infected with noxious and deadly gases, that 
emanate from animal matter during the process 
of decomposition, even though the putrefying bodies 
may be buried ten or twelve feet below the surface. 

From an outline of part of this report, published 
in the London Times, we make the following ex- 
tract :— 


When the earth is opened in graveyards unusu- 
ally foul, the gas rushes into the pit like water into 
a newly sunk well, and death results from encoun- 
tering it. At St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, two grave- 
diggers perished instantaneously on descending 
into a grave ; and in churches where interment in 
vaults is practised the large trapdoor of the erypt 
is obliged to be opened for many hours before any 
person can venture down—all the gases thus lib- 
erated escaping meanwhile into the atmosphere 
breathed by the inhabitants of the neighborhood. 
Water and soil become discolored and charged 
with offensive matter from exposure to this efflu- 
vium. ‘The mould of a graveyard is readily 
distinguishable from any other. It acquires a pecu- 
liarly dark and pitchy color, is unctuous to the 
touch, extremely offensive to the smell, and rotten 
in its general appearance. These results have 
been discovered even in cemeteries only recently 
brought into use. In older and more crowded 
places of burial they force themselves irresistibly 
upon the attention. ‘he gases escape into the 
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adjacent sewers, into the drains of the neighboring 
houses, and into every channel convenient for filtra- 
tion or concentration. Under certain conditions of the 
atmosphere the pestilential elements become almost 
as palpable to the senses as the motes in a sunbeam. 
The air is charged with a thick heavy vapor, which 
condenses into an unnatural and fetid moisture 
upon the objects exposed to it. The visitation is 
as well known as that of the simoom or the tornado. 
Windows overlooking the graveyard are carefully 
battened down; families which can command such 
a convenience retire to the opposite side of the 
house, and all access of the external atmosphere is, 
as far as possible, prevented. Its effects are some- 
times as rapid as those of chloroform, and are 
producible at far greater distances. On one ocea- 
sion, during the heat of last August, at a funeral 
in the Portugal-street burying ground, a policeman 
standing at the door of King’s College Hospital 
was seized with sudden vomiting, and one of the 
physicians of the establishment passing too near 
the grave was instantaneously overpowered and fell 
‘into the arms of persons near him. The symptoms 
of such attacks have been minutely described upon 
‘the very best authority, viz., by one of the profes- 
sional gentlemen whose services were engaged in 
this inquiry, and who, in the discharge of his duty, 
experienced the liabilities which he details : ** Gen- 
eral languor and depression of the system, with 
disinclination to the slightest exertion ; a constant 
feeling of sickness, which requires two or three 
days’ absence from the locality to dissipate entirely ; 
complete loss of appetite, and a disrelish for ail 
articles of food except cold water ; a mawkish flat 
taste in the mouth, always present, and overcom- 
ing the flavor of whatever is eaten even of the most 
sapid substances ; and an earthy smell resembling 
that given off by patients in the last stage of cer- 
tain diseases.”’ Some of our readers will be at no 
loss to recognize these symptems. With the ex- 
ception of the last, they are precisely those result- 
ing from the slow action of poison administered in a 
constant succession of small doses, and the deserip- 
tion might be taken as a literal transcript of opera- 
tion attributed by old writers to the practices of 
secret poisoners, who undermined life without 
producing violent disease, and consummated their 
purposes without leaving a distinguishable trace of 
their doings. 





From tbe Episcopal Recorder. 
SONNET. 
{t is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts xx. 35. 


Ir must, thou sayest, be very sweet to pour 
On others, from the fountain of a heart 
That feeleth its abundance gushing o'er, 
And longeth its o’erflowing to impart— 
Kindest of blessings. Giving thou receivest :* 
Well mayst thou then in fervor ask the power : 
Well mayst thou crave it as life’s choicest dower! 
But dost thou well, when for its lack thou grievest* 
O! if high Heaven not thee with gifts endow 
To scatter joy, to shed wide happiness, 
To cheer the sufferer, charm the clouded brow, 
Bless Him that others are more rich than thou, 
More gifted to bestow, more strong to bless ; 
Strong in the heart’s large might, as in its plente- 
ousness. 


Jan., 1848. A. W. M. 


* Giving we receive.— Young. 
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THE STORY OF A COMMON CHINA PLATE. 


Tue name which common consent has given to 
the best kinds of pottery and porcelain indicates its 
origin; and the name China is applied with equal 
intelligibility to the ornaments on the mantel-piece, 
the crockery in the closet, or to that vast empire 
which stretches from the north to the south of the 
east coast of Asia. To this country it is probable 
that we are indebted for many articles in daily use ; 
and it is certain that the Chinese were acquainted 
with the use of spectacles and magnifying glasses, 
gunpowder, and cast-iron, long before the light of 
civilization—which arose like the sun in the east, 
and now fulminates in the west—had reached our 
shores. 

Our present manufacturers have far outstripped, 
in beauty of material, the pottery of the old Chinese 
specimens, but fashion still gives a preference to 
Chinese patterns and forms. A remarkable in- 
stance of this preference is to be found in the fact, 
that the sale of the common blue plate, known as 
the ** willow-pattern,’’ exceeds that of all the others 


put together. The name is derived from the figure | 


of the tree which occupies the centre of the plate, 
and which is intended to represent a willow in the 
spring, which unfolds its blossoms before its leaves 
appear. 

Who is there, sinee the earliest dawn of the 


in serving the emperor in a department correspond- 
ing to our excise. The work, as is the case in 
other places besides China, was performed by an 
active secretary, named Chang, while the business 
of the master consisted in receiving bribes from the 
merchants, at whose smuggling and illegal traffic 
he winked in exact proportion as he was paid for 
it. ‘The wife of the mandarin having, however, 
died suddenly, he requested the emperor to allow 
him to retire from his arduous duties, and was 
particularly urgent in his suit, because the merchants 
had begun to talk loudly of the unfairness and dis- 
‘honesty of the Chinese manager of the customs. 

The death of his wife was a fortunate excuse for 
ithe old mandarin, and in accordance with his peti- 
| tion, an order signed by the vermillion pencil of his 
{imperial majesty the emperor, was issued to a 
/merchant who had paid a handsome douceur to his 
| predecessor. 

To the house represented on the plate did the 
mandarin retire, taking with him his only daughter, 
Koong-see, and his secretary Chang, whose services 
he had retained for a few months in order to put his 
accounts in such array as to bear a scrutiny, if, from 
/any unforeseen circumstances, he should be called 
‘to produce them. When the faithful Chang had 
\completed his duty he was discharged. Too late, 

however!'—The youth had seen and loved the 
|mandarin’s daughter. At sunset, Koong-see was 





intelligent perception, who has not inquisitively | observed to linger with her maid on the steps which 
contemplated the mysterious figures on the willow- | led to the banquet-room, and as the twilight came 
pattern plate!’ Who, in childish curiosity, has not | on, she stole away down the path to a distant part 
wondered what those three persons in dim blue | ef the grounds; and there the fond lovers, on the 
outline did upon that bridge; whence they came, | last evening of Chang’s engagement, vowed mutual 
and whither they were flying’ What does the promises of love and constancy. And on many an 
boatman without oars on that white stream? Who evening afterwards, when Chang was supposed to 
people the houses in that charmed island '—or why | be miles away, lovers’ voices in that place might 
do those disproportionate doves forever kiss each | have been heard amongst the orange trees ; and as 


other, as if intensely joyful over some good deed 
done? Who is there through whose mind such 
thoughts as these have not passed, as he found his 
eye resting upon the willow-pattern plates where 
they lay upon the dinner-table, or brightly glittered 
on the cottage plate rail? 

The old willow-pattern plate! By every as- 
sociation, in spite of its want of artistic beauty, 
it is dear to us. It is mingled with our earliest 
recollections ; it is like the picture of an old friend 
and companion whose portrait we see everywhere, 
but of whose likeness we never grow weary. Un- 
changed are its charms, whether we view it as a 


flat oval dish—rounded into a cheese-plate—hol- | 


lowed out into a soup-tureen, or contorted into the 
shape of a ladle! Sull, in every change of form, 
are the three blue people rushing over the bridge ; 
still the boatman sits listless on the stream, and the 
doves are constantly kissing and fluttering in great 
glorification at the result. 

What it is all about we will presently inform the 
reader, if he will provide himself with an orthodox 
plate, and go with us through the following story, 
which is said to be to the Chinese what our ‘* Jack 
the Giant-Killer,”’ or ** Robinson Crusoe,”’ is to us. 
It is the story of the Willow-Pattern Plate. 

On the right-hand side is seen a Chinese house, of 
unusual extent and magnificence. The wealth and 
resources of the owner are indicated by its being 
of two stories in height—a most rare thing in China 
—by the existence of out buildings at the back, (to 
the right,) and by the large and rare trees which 
are growing upon all sides of the main building. 
This house belonged to a mandarin of great power 
and influence, who had amassed considerable wealth 
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darkness came on, the huge peonies which grew 

upon the fantastic wall had their gorgeous petals 
|shaken off as Chang scrambled through their erim- 
son blossoms. By the assistance of the lady's 
| handmaid, these interviews were obtained without 
the knowledge of the old mandarin; for the lovers 

well knew the hard fashion of the country, and that, 
| their stations in life being unequal, the father would 
i never consent to the union. Chang's merit, how- 
ever, was known, and the affectionate wishes of the 
young people pictured a time when such an obstacle 
| would be removed by his success. ‘They believed 
| as they hoped, and the year of their fancy had only 
two seasons—spring time and summer. 

By some means, at last, the knowledge of one of 
their interviews came to the old man, who, from 
that time, forbade his daughter to go beyond the 
walls of the house; the youth was commanded to 
discontinue his visits, upon pain of death; and to 
prevent his chivalrous courage any chance of 
gratification, he ordered a high wall ef wood to be 
built across the pathway from the extremity of the 
wall to the water’s edge. (See plate.) ‘The lady's 
handmaid, too, was dismissed, and her place sup- 
plied by an old domestic, whose heart was as with- 
ered as her shrivelled face. 

To provide for his daughter's imprisonment, and 
to enable her to take exercise in the fresh air, he 
also built a suite of apartments adjoining his ban- 
quet-room, and jutting out over the water's edge, 
upon terraces, upon which the young lady might 
walk in security. These apartments having no 
exit but through the banquet hall, in which the 
qandarin spent the greatest part of his time, and 
being completely surrounded by water, the father 




















rested content that he should have no further trouble 
from clindestitie meetings. As also the windows 
of his sitting-room looked out upon the waters, 
any attempt at communication by means of a boat 
would be at once seen and frustrated by him. To 
complete the disappointment of the lovers, he went 
still turther—he betrothed his daughter to a wealthy 
friend, a Ta-jin, or duke of high degree, whom she, 
had never seen. The Ta-jin was her equal in 
wealth and in every respect but age, which greatly 
preponderated on the gentleman's side. The nup- 
tials were, as usual, determined upon without any 
consultation of the lady; and the wedding was to 
take place ** at the fortunate age of the moon, when 
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the peach-tree should blossom in the spring.’’ ‘The 
willow tree was in blossom then ; the peach-tree had | 
searesly formed its buds. Poor Koong-see shud- | 
dered at what she called her doom, and feared and | 
trem>led as she watched the buds of the peach-tree, 
whose branches grew close to the walls of her pris- | 
on. (See plate.) But her heart was cheered by | 
a happy omen; a bird came and built its nest in | 
the corner above her window. 

One day, when she had sat on the narrow terrace | 
for several hours, watching the little architect car- 
rying straw and feathers to its future home, the | 
shades of evening came upon her, and her thoughts | 
reverting to interviews that were associated with 
that hour, she did not retire as usual, but disconso- 
lately gazed upon the waters. Her abstraction was | 
disturbed by a half cocoa-nut shell, which was fitted 
up with a miniature sail, and which floated gently | 
close to her feet. By the aid of her parasol she | 
raised it from the water. Her delighted surprise 
at its contents eaused her to exclaim aloud in such 
a manner as to bring the old servant to her side, 
and nearly to lead to a discovery ; but Koong-see 
was ready with a plausible excuse, and dismissed 
the woman. As soon as she was gone, she anx- 
jously examined the little boat. In it she found a 
bead sie had given to her lover—a sufficient evi- 
dence from whose hands the little boat had come ; 
Chang had launched it on the other side of the 
water. ‘There was also a piece of bamboo paper, 
and in light characters were written some Chinese 
verses.* 


The nest yon winged artist builds 
Sone robber birdt shall tear away ; 
So yiells her hopes the afliauced bride, 
Phe wealthy lord’s reluctant prey. 

*< {le must have been near me,’’ she murmured, 
* for le must have seen iny bird’s nest by the peach- 
tree.’’ She read on :— 

The fluttering bird prepares a home, 

In which the spoiler soon shall dwell. 
Forth goes the weeping bride, constrained ; 

A huadred cars the triuinph swell. 
Mourn for the tiny architect— 

\ stronger bird hath ta’en its nest; 
Moura for the hapless stolen bride— 

Liow vain the hope to soothe her breast! 


Koong-sce burst into tears, but hearing her father 
approachiag, she hid the little boat in the folds of 
her !oos® robe. When he was gone she read the 
verses agin; and again wept over them. Upon 
further exaimination she found upon the back these 
words, ia the peculiar metaphorical style of Orien- 
tal poetry :—** As the boat sails to you, so all iny 
thoughts teud to the same centre; but when the 


* Translated by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic 
Tran | tious. ‘ 
# Cuckoos ars common in China, 


| therein a stick of frankincense. 





willow blossoms droop from the bough, and the 
peach-tree unfolds its buds, your faithful Chang 
will sink with the lotus-blooms beneath the deep 
water.* There will he see the circles of the 
smooth river when the willow blossoms fall upon 
it from the bough—broken away like his love from 
its parent stem.’’ Asa sort of a postscript was 
added, ** Cast your thoughts upon the waters, as | 
have done, and | shall hear your words.” 
Koong-see well understood such metaphorical 
language, and trembled as she thought of Chang's 
threat of self-destruction.t Having no other writ- 
ing materials, she sought her ivory tablets, anc 
with the needle she had been using in embroidery, 
she scratched her answer in the same strain bh. 
which her lover had addressed her. ‘his was her 
reply :—* Do not wise husbandmen gather the 
fruits they fear will be stolen! ‘The sunshine 
lengthens, and the vineyard is threatened to be 
spoiled by the bands of strangers. ‘lhe fruit you 
most prize will be gathered, when the willow 
blossom droops upon the bough.”’ Much doubt- 


/ ing, she placed her tablets in the little boat, and 


after the manner of her country-women, she placed 
When it became 
dark she lighted the frankincense and Jaunched 
the little boat upon the stream. ‘The current grad- 
ually drew it away, and it floated safely till she 


‘could trace it no longer in the distance. That 


no accident should have overturned the boat or 
extinguished the light, she had been taught to be- 
lieve was a promise of good fortune and success : 
so with a lighter heart she closed her casements 
and retired to rest. 

Days and weeks passed on, but no more litle 
boats appeared ; all intercourse seems to have been 
cut off, and Kong-see began to doubt the truth of 
the infallible omen. ‘The blossom upon the willow 
iree—for she watched it many an hour—seemed 
about to wither, when a circumstance occurred 
which gave her additional grounds fur distrust. 

The old mandarin entered his daughter s apart- 
ment one morning in high good humor. In his 
hands he bore a large boxtul of rare jewels, which 
he said were a present from the ‘l'a-jin, or duke, to 
whor he had betrothed her. He congratulated her 
upon her good fortune, and left her saying, ** that 
the wealthy man was coming that day to perform 
some of the preliminaries of the wedding, by taking 
food and wine in her father’s house.”’ hoong-see’s 
hopes all vanished, and she found her only relief in 
tears. Like the netted bird, she saw the snare 
drawing closer and closer, but possessed no power 
to escape the foils. 

The duke came, his servants beating gongs be- 
fore him, and shouting out his achievements in 
war. ‘The number of his titles was great, and the 
lanterns on which they were inscribed were mag- 
nificent. Owing to his rank, he was borne in a 
sedan, to which were attached eight bearers, show- 
ing his rank to be thatof a viceroy. ‘The eld man- 
darin gave him a suitable reception and dismissed 
his followers. ‘The gentlemen then sat down to the 
introduction feast, according to custom, and many 
were the ‘* cups of salvation’’ which were drank 
between them, till at last they became boisterous 
in their merriment. ‘lhe noise of revelry and the 
shoutings of the military duke seemed to have at- 
tracted a stranger to the house, who sought alms at 


* The blossoms of the water lily appear to sink after 
their heauty is past. 

t suicide is estimated rather « virtue than a erime in 
the codes of uiorais of the Chinese 
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the banquet-room. His tale being unnoticed, he 
took from the porch an outer garment which had 
been left there by one of the servants, and thus 


disuised, he spread the screen across the lower’ 
part of the banquet-hall ; passing forwards, he came | 


to Koong-see’s apartment, and in another moment 


the lovers were locked in each other’s arms. It! 


was Chang who had crossed the banquet-room. 
He besought her to fly with him, ‘ for,”’ said he, 
‘the willow blossom already droops upon the 
bough.’’ She gave him into his hands the box of 
jeweis which the duke had that day presented to 
her, and finding that the elders were growing 
sleepy over their cups, and that the servants were 


Koong-see, and Chang stole behind the screen— 
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darin’s establishment, and had found safety in the 
concealment affurded to them by the handmaid of 
Koong-see, who had been discharged in cense- 
quence of affording Chang an opportunity of clan- 
destinely meeting his love in the gardens of her 
| former home. The husband of this handmaid, who 
worked for the mandarin as a gardener, and Chang’s 
sister, were witnesses of the betrothal and the sim- 
ple marriage of the fugitives, who passed their time 
in close concealment, and never appeared abroad 
except after nightfall, when they wandered across 
the rice grounds, or, from the terraced gardens on 
the mountain sides, breathed the rich purfume of 
the olea fragrans, or the more delicate scent of the 


the gardener they learned the steps taken by their 





passed the door—descended the steps, and gained pursuers, and were prepared to elude them for a 
the fot of the bridge, beside the willow-tree. Not| considerable time. But at last, the mandarin hav- 
till then did the old mandarin become sensible of |ing issued a proclamation, that if his daughter 
what was going on—but he caughta glimpse of his | would forsake Chang and return to her old home 
dauvhter in the garden, and raising the hue-and-| he would forgive her, the young man expressed 
cry staggered out after them himself. | himself so exceedingly joyful at the signs of his 
‘To represent this part of the story, are the three master’s relenting, that suspicion was attached to 
figures on the bridge. (See plate.) ‘The first is him, and the poor house in which he resided was 
the lady Koong-see carrying a distaff, the emblem | ordered to be watched. 
of virginity; the second is Chang, the lover bear-| ‘lhe reader will find this house significantly rep- 
ing off the box of jewels ; and the third is the old | resented (see plate) at the foot of the bridge. It is 
mandarin, the lady's father, whose paternal author- | only of one story in height, and of the most simple 
ity and rage are supposed to be indicated by the | style of architecture. ‘The ground about it is cul- 
whip which he bears in his hand. As the Chinese | tivated ; the tree that grows thereby is of an unpro- 
artist knows little or nothing of perspective, he | ductive species, being a common fir, and the whole 
could not place the old gentleman—to be seen—in | place has a sad air of poverty and dulness, which 
any other situation than in the unnatural proximity | becomes more striking when the richly ornate and 
in which we find him. The sketch, simply indi-| sheltered mansion on the other side of the bridge is 
eates the flight and the pursuit, and is graphic | compared with it. 
enough for the purpose. It having been agreed, that, in case any suspicion 
| fell upon the house, the young gardener should not 
CHAPTER LU. | return at the usual hour, Chang and his wife sus- 
The old mandarin, tipsy as he was, had some | pected that all was not right when he did not enter 
difficulty in keeping up the pursuit, and Chang and | at the customary time in the evening. The gar- 
Koong-see eladed him without much effort. The | dener’s wife also saw strange people loitering about, 
Ta-jin fell into an impotent rage on hearing what and in great sorrow communicated her fears to the 
had oceurred, and so great was his fury, that he | newly-married pair. Later in the evening, a sol 
frothed at the mouth, and well-nigh was smothered | dier entered the house, and after having read the 
in his drunken passion. Those few of his servants, | proclamation of the mandarin, he pointed out the 
indeed, who were sober enough to have successfully | great advantages which would arise to all parties 
pursued the fugitives, were detained to attend upon | who assisted in restoring Keong-see, and bringing 
the duke, who was supposed to be in a fit, until | Chang to justice. He told her, moreover, that the 
the lovers had made good their escape. | house was guarded at the front, and reminded her 
Every suggested plan was adopted, during the| that there could be no escape, as the river sur- 
following days, to discover whither the undutiful | rounded it in every other direction. 
daughter had fled; but when the servants returned! ‘The attachment of the gardener’s wife for her 
evening after evening, and brought no intelligence | old mistress was, however, sufficient to enable her 
which afforded any hope of detecting her place of | to retain her presence of mind ; and after appearing 
retirement, the old mandarin gave himself up to} exeeedingly curious as to what reward she would 
despair, and beeame a prey to low spirits and ill-| obtain if she was successful in discovering Chang, 
humor. ‘lhe duke, however, was more active and | she led him to suppose that he was not there, but 
persevering, and employed spies in every village! ina friend’s house, to which she would conduct 
for miles round. He made a solemn vow of ven-| him if he would first obtain a distinct promise of 
geance agaiust Chang, and congratulated himself | reward for her in the handwriting of the mandarin 
that, by his power as magistrate of the distriet,| and the duke. The soldier promised to obtain the 
when Chang should be discovered, he would exercise | writing, but told her, to her great disappointment, 
his plenary authority, and put him to death for the | that he must leave the guard about the house. She 
theli of the jewels. ‘The lady, too, he said should | dared not object to this, or she felt she would be 
die,* unless she fulfilled the wishes of her parent, | convicted, but she talked as loudly as possible of 
not for his own gratification, but for the sake of | the impropriety of rough soldiers being left with- 
public justice. |out their commanding officer, and thus gave the 
In the mean time, the lovers had retired to an| trembling lovers the opportunity of overhearing 
humble tenement at no great distance from the man-| what was passing, and of learning the dreadful 
extremity in which they were placed. 
* Disobedience to parents is a capital offence in China ; As soon as the officer had gone, a brief confer- 
parents have power to put their children to death summa- | ence was held between the lovers and their protec- 
rily ; disobedience is, however, no less common. tor. A few minutes—an hour at most—was all} 


taking the opportunity to get intoxicated a flowers of the orange or the citron groves. From 
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they could cai] their own. A score of plans were 
suggested, examined, cast aside. There was the | and dripping garments upon the floor, and upon the 
suspicious guard, who were ordered to let no per- | narrow ledge of the window to which she rushed. 
son, under any circumstances, pass in front ; and | A boat had just that instant been pushed off from 
behind was the broad, rapid river. Escape seemed |the shore into the river, and in it, there was ne 
impossible, and, for Chang at least, detection and | doubt, were her mistress and her husband, the brave 
arrest was death. ‘To attempt to fight through the |Chang. The darkness concealed them from the 
guard was madness in a man unarmed—and what | eyes of friends or enemies, as the rushing river 


see was not there. There were marks of wet feet 





would become of Koong-see? What was to be 
done ? 

It was almost impossible to swim the roaring 
river when it was most quiet : now it was swollen 
with the early rains; but the river was the only 
chance. 


** But you will be seen, and be butchered in the | 


water, before you climb the other bank,’’ suggested 
the gardener’s wife. 

“It is my only chance,”’ said Chang, thought- 
fully, as he stripped off the poupua, or loose outer 
garment commoaly worn by the higher classes, or 
by those who seek for literary honors. 

Koong-see clung to him, but his resolution was 
firm, and bidding her be of good cheer—that he 
would get across, and come again to her, he jumped 
from the window into the stream below, with 
Koong-see’s promise of eternal constancy ringing 
in his ears. 

The struggle was frightful, and long before 
Chang had reached the middle of the torrent, 
Koong-see’s eyelids quivered and closed: she 
fainted and saw no more. Her faithful attendant 
laid her upon a rude couch, and seeing the color 
returning to her lips gazed out of the window upon 
the river. Nothing of Chang was to be seen ; the 
river—the rapid torrent had carried him away.— 
Where? 

Time passed on, every moment seeming an age, 
and darkness began to come down upon the earth. 
The poor gardener’s wife hung over her pallid mis- 
tress, and dreaded her questions when conscious- 
ness would be restored. ‘The officer had been 
absent sufficiently long to visit the duke and man- 
darin: hark—he was even now knocking at the 
door. 

The soldier knocked again before the gardener’s 
wife could bring herself to leave Koong-see, but 
no other course was left to her; and, scarcely 
knowing why, she securely closed the door of the 
apartment behind her, and drew the screen across 
to conceal it. The soldier rudely questioned her 
as to her delay in opening the door, and showed 


, carried them rapidly away. 

The gardener’s wife gently closed the window, 
and hastily removed all traces of what had hap- 
pened; she then cheerfully returned to another 
_ part of the house, and waited for the officer. He 
/came, stimulated by a reproof for his delay, and 
commanded his soldiers to search the house, which 
they did most willingly, as, upon such occasions. 
they were accustomed to possess themselves of 
everything which could be considered valuable. 
Their search was in vain, however, for they neither 
found traces of the fugitives, nor anything worth 
stealing. The jewels were with Chang upon the 
river, and the gardener was buta poor man. They 
suspected that the woman had played them a trick, 
but she looked quite unconscious, and in a very in- 
noceut manner persuaded the officer that he had 
been imposed upon, and that she was sorry she had 
given him so much trouble. 

The boat, with its precious cargo, floated down 
the river all that night, requiring no exertion from 
Chang, who sat silently watching at the prow, 
while his young wife slept in the cabin. When 
the gray of early morning peeped over the distant 
mountains, Chang still sat there, and the boat was 
still rapidly buoyed onwards by the eurrent. Soon 
after daylight they entered the main river, the 
Yank-si-tes-keang, and their passage then beeame 
more dangerous, requiring considerable manage- 
ment and exertion from the boatman. Before the 
sun was well up, they had joined a crowd of boats, 
and ceased to be singular, for they were in com- 
pany with persons who lived wholly upon the rivers, 
but who had been engaged in taking westward the 
usual tribute of salt and rice to his imperial majes- 
ty’s treasury. ‘To one of the boatmen he sold a 
jewel, and from another he purchased food with the 
coin. 

Thus they floated onwards for severa) days to- 
wards the sea, but having at length approached a 
place where the mandarins were accustomed to ex- 
amine all boats outward bound, Chang moored his 
| floating home beside an island in the broad river. 














her the document which he had obtained, in which | It was but a small picee of ground covered with 
large sums of money and the emperor's favor were | reeds—but here the young pair resolved to settle 
promised to any person who would give up Chang, | down, and to spend the rest of their days in peace. 





and restore Koong-see to her father. She made 
pretence that she could not read the writing, and 
having given the soldier some spirits made from 
rice, she managed to pass a very considerable time 
in irrelevant matters. When the officer became 
impatient, she told him that she thought it would 
be useless to attempt to catch Chang until it was 
quite dark, when he would be walking in a neigh- 
boring rice ground. ‘Two hours were thus whiled 
away, when the officer was called out by one of the 
men under him, who told him that a messenger 
had arrived from the Ta-jin, inquiring why the vil- 
lain Chang had not been brought ~o en him, and 
requiring an answer from the commanding officer 
himself. This gave the gardener’s wife time to 
see what became of Koong-see. She had fancied 
she heard some noise in the apartment, and with 
intense curiosity she pushed the screen aside, 
opened the door, and peeped into the room : Kooug- 


, The jewels were sold in the neighboring towns in 
| such a manner as not to excite suspicion, and with 
, the funds thus procured, the persevering Chang was 
enabled to obtain all that was necessary, and to 
purchase a free right to the little island. It is re- 
lated of Koong-see, that with her own hand she 
assisted in building the house, while her husband, 
applying himself to agricultural pursuits, brought 
the island into a high state of cultivation. 

On referring again to the plate, the reader will 
find the history of the island significantly recorded 
by the simple artist. ‘The ground is broken up into 
lumps, indicating recent cultivation, and the trees 
around it are smaller in size, indicating their youth. 
The diligence of Chang is sufficiently evidenced b 
the manner in which every scrap of ground whic 
could be added to the island is reclaimed from the 
water. ‘To illustrate this, narrow reefs of land are 





seen jutting out into the stream. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 


The remainder of the story is soon told. Chang, 
having achieved a competence by his cultivation of 
the land, returned to his literary pursuits, and wrote 
a book upon agriculture, which gained him great 
reputation in the province where he then resided, 
and was the means of securing the patronage of the 
wealthy literary men of the neighborhood for his 
children—one of whom became a great sage—after 
the death of his father and mother, which occurred 
in the manner now to be related. 

The reputation of Chang’s book, if it gained 
him friends, revealed his whereabouts to his great- 
est enemy the Ta-jin, or duke, whose passion for 
revenge was unabated. Nor did the duke long 
delay the accomplishment of his object. Having 
waited upen the military mandarin of the river sta- 
tion, and having sworn, by cutting a live cock’s head 
off, that Chang was the person who had stolen his 
jewels, he obtained an escort of soldiers to arrest 
Chang—and with these the Ta-jin attacked the 
island, having given secret instructions to seize 
Koong-see, and kill Chang without mercy. 

The peaceful inhabitants of the island were quite 
unprepared ; but Chang, having refused the party 
admittance, was run through the body, and mortally 
wounded. His servants, who were much attached 
to him, fought bravely to defend their master; but 
when they saw him fall, they threw down their 
weapons and fled. Koong-see, in despair, rushed 
to her apartments, which she set on fire, and per- 
ished in the flames. 

The gods—(so runs the tale)—cursed the duke 
for his cruelty with a foul disease, with which he 
went down to his grave unfriended and unpitied. 
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securely invested the savings of his life—amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand pounds—in the funds, 
retired to an old-iashioned rustic residence called 
Marlands, to enjoy in leisured solitary dignity—he 
had been long a widower—the remainder of his 
allotted days. His house, in common with those 
of most retired seamen, was speedily decorated 
with a wind-vane and a flag-staff, on which was fre- 
quently exhibited bunting of every hue and device 
known and recognized beneath the sun; but even 
with the help of these interesting time-killers, the 
hours passed slowly and heavily with the old mari- 
ner, and it was soon abundantly evident that to be 
thus everlastingly anchored, stranded in one spot, 
was ruinous to his health as well as temper. He 
grew daily more aud more restless, fidgetty, and 
irritable, and drank a great deal more than he had 
been accustomed to. Finally, on the very morning 
after the news arrived that his son had creditably 
passed for a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, Mr. 
Travers was found dead and cold in his bed. The 
coroner's inquest recorded that he died by ‘the 
visitation of God,”’ 

Lieutenant Travers, the sole heir of his father’s 
wealth, was at this time a fine specimen of a well- 
educated, intelligent naval officer ; and rich, well- 
looking, and of robust health, might be fairly looked 
upon as an extremely fortunate person, whom in all 
probability a brilliant, cloudless future awaited. 
In the young officer’s own opinion, however, all 
these aids and appliances were nothing if they 
failed to obtain for him the one sole object, after 
professional fame, of his ambition—the hand of the 








| beautiful girl by whom, since his first visit to his 


No children scattered scented paper over his grave ;* | father at Marlands, his whole being—heart, soul 


but in pity to Koong-see and her lover, they were | sense—had_ been engrossed. 


transformed into two immortal doves, emblems of 
the censtancy which had rendered them beautiful 
in life, and in death undivided. 
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Tue ‘ days of chivalry,’’ in the steel-armor and 
horse-prancing sense of the phrase, have doubtless 
passed away into the limbo reserved for all social 
extravagances ; but the spirit which, in the eyes 
of thoughtful men, redeemed its else vain shows 
and tinsel accessories from unmitigated contempt, 
interfused with the prosaic drama of conventional 
modern life, survives in more than all its ancient 
vigor, and from time to time gleams forth, and illu- 
mines the sober hues of our neutral-tinted civiliza- 
tion with the brilliant prismatic colors of the dawn. 
In other words, there are deeds constantly enacted 
in this matter-of-fact world of ours which, for real 
heroism, have no parallel in the glittering annals 
of plumed and painted chivalry. A romantic epi- 
sode in the life of a gallant and well-known sea- 
officer—for the exact verity of which I, and indeed 
many others still living, ean vouch—affords, I think, 
a vivid illustration of this brief text. 

Francis Travers, as I shall call him, was the 
only son of a worthy and somewhat eccentric gen- 
tleman of Devonshire, who had passed the greater 
part of an active and successful life in the naval 
service of the Kast India Company. He retired 
from active pursuits at the—for this bustling, go- 


ahead country—early age of fifty-five ; and having | 


* It is a great reproach to be childless in China. Twice 
a year relations sprinkle or burn scented paper upon the 
graves of their friends or aucestors, 


His admiration of 
Mary Wharton was perhaps all the more enthusi- 
astic and intense from having remained as yet 
strictly confined to his own breast. His heart alone 
knew and brooded over its own secret, and was 
likely, it seemed, to do so for an indefinite time to 
come, inasmuch as the daring sailor, who had al- 
ready been twice wounded in desperate boat expe- 
ditions upon which he had volunteered, doubted 
much whether he should ever muster sufficient au- 
dacity to disclose his passion even to the fair lady 
herself. 

It is the faith or imagination of the worshipper 
which invests the idol or the shrine with its tran- 
scendent attributes ; and often as Francis Travers 
had counted up his own advantages—videlicet, a 
person which even Aes modesty could not but adimit 
was not one to frighten the gentler sex ; a profes- 
sional reputation for skill and daring; and now, 
since the death of his father, a handsome fortune— 
he pronounced them all mere dross and rags when 
weighed against the divine perfections of the lady. 
It is very doubtful whether any other human being 
would have arrived at the same conclusion. Mary 
Wharton was indeed an amiable, graceful girl; 
and her beauty, if not of the brilliant kind which 
at first view dazzles the beholder, was scarcely less 
ultimately dangerous in its pensive thoughtfulness, 
and in the beseeching gentleness which, gleaming 
from out the transparent depths of her sweet blue 
eyes, tinted the pale, finely-turned cheek with vary- 
ing charms. But excepting this beauty of expres- 
sion more than of form, and an unquestionably 
amiable temper and disposition, she had really 
nothing to boast. Of worldly fortune she would 
| not possess one shilling, and was neither fashion- 
jably nor wealthily connected. Her father, Sir 
| Richard Wharton—a spendthrift, gambling baronet, 
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of old creation, it is true, but bankrupt alike in 
health and fortune, known, in fact, to be over- 
whelmed with debt—was scarcely very desirable 
as a father-in-law ; and yet Francis ‘Travers, as he 
took leave of Lady Wharton and her daughter, 
afier attending his father’s funeral, could not help 
wondering, as he gazed upon the fair, gentle girl, 
and felt her calm reservedness of tone and manner 
sweep coldly across his beating heart, at his pre- 
sumptuous folly in having loved 


———A bright, particular star, 
And thought to wed it. 


So strange are the tricks which the blind god some- 
times plays with the eyes and understandings of his 
more enthusiastic votaries. 

The frigate to which Lieutenant Travers was 
first appointed, after knocking about the channel 
through the winter, picking up a few trifling prizes, 
was ordered to Portsmouth, to be overhauled, and 
have her defects made good ; but being found thor- 
oughly infected with dry-rot, was put out of com- 
mission, and ultimately broken up. The brush off 
Trafalgar had crippled Napoleon’s marine ; and as 


the breeze with Brother Jonathan had not yet | 
sprung up, lieutenants were in somewhat less re- | 


quest than usual, and ‘Travers took up his abode at 
Marlands, undisturbed for a considerable time by 
intimation or command from the Admiralty. Mary 
Wharton, more beautiful, more interesting than 
ever, received him, he imagined, with much more 
cordial frankness than formerly ; Lady Wharton 
seemed pleased with his return; whilst Sir Rich- 
ard, who, he instinetively felt, had long since pene- 
trated his secret, and with whom, by the way, he 
had always been a great favorite, expressed un- 
qualified pleasure at seeing him. What wonder, 
then, that the illusions dispelled by former coldness 
should reappear beneath the genial warmth of such 
a reception! ‘There was no rival in the case; of 
that he felt assured. Indeed, with the exception 
of the Reverend Edmund Harford, curate of the 
parish church, and Mary’s cousin, Lady Wharton 
and her daughter lived at Archer's Lodge in almost 
entire seclusion. Sir Richard for three fourths of 
the year resided in London, and when visiting 
Devonshire, surrounded himself with associates 
whose manners and pursuits were anything but 
congenial with those of his wife and daughter. As 
to the curate, accomplished scholar and eloquent 
divine as he was, and much as Miss Wharton 
seemed to take pleasure in his varied and brilliant 
conversation—not more, however, than did her 


he might have else delayed for months—perhaps 
years. 

A dispute arose late one night between Sir 

Richard Wharton and one of his companions re- 
,specting alleged unfair play at ecards. Injurious 
epithets were freely interchanged; and, after a 
‘fruitless attempt by the persons present to adjust 
the quarre] amicably, an appeal to the arbitrement 
of the pistol was arranged for an early hour the 
‘next morning. ‘The meeting took place, and both 
jcombatants were wounded at the first fire—Sir 
| Richard, as it proved, mortally. 

The baronet was hastily conveyed to the nearest 
| public-house, and such medieal aid as the locality 
aflorded was instantly procured. On examining 
ithe wound, which was in the chest, and bled inter- 
‘nally, the surgeon at once informed the sufferer 
| that nothing could be done to prolong, much less to 
| save, his lite. 
| * thought so—felt so!’’ murmured the unfor- 
‘tunate gentleman, with white lips, ‘* Accursed 

chanee'!’’ A few moments afterwards he added, 
'** How long, think you, my life—this agony—imay 
last?” 

** Not long; an hour perhaps—no more.”’ 

**So soon! | must be quick then. Let the room 
be eleared at once of all except my servant. 
James,” he added, as soon as his orders were 

obeyed, ** hasten to Marlands to Mr. Travers; tell 
‘him I must see him instantly. Be swift, for more 
than life depends upon your speed !”’ 
For the next half hour the groans wrenched from 
‘the dying man, in his fast-closing struggle with 
|the terrible foe that held him in his iron grasp, 
were alone heard in the apartment ; and then hur- 
| rying feet sounded along the passage, and Lieuten- 
ant ‘ravers, greatly excited, rushed in. 
| ** Can this terrible intelligence be true?’ he 
| breathlessly exclaimed, ‘* that you are’’— 

‘Dying! Yes; a few more pulsations, my 

young friend, and that which men call life will be 
past, and | shall be nothing !”’ 

** May not something be stillattempted? Where 
is the surgeon ?”’ 

**Gone, by my orders! You, Francis Travers, 
/ean alone aid me in this extremity.” 

| “1! What ean you mean ?”’ 

| ‘ Not, indeed, to save my life—that is past 
hoping for; but to rescue an ancient name, which 
|l have already tarnished, from indelible disgrace 
‘and infamy. You love Mary Wharton !’’ 

| * Asmy own soul!” replied Travers, flushing 
scarlet. 








mother and ‘Travers himself—any notion of mar-| ‘J have long known it. You are aware that 
riage with him was, the lieutenant felt, quite out the estates go to my nephew, and that she is por- 
of the question. Edmund Harford’s salary as cu- | tionless!”’ 

rate was only about ninety pounds a year—he had| * Perfectly ; but that is a circumstance” 
no influential connections to push him on in the, “ How much per annum of clear available in- 
churech—and ‘l'ravers thought he had ill read hu- come do you possess!’’ interrupted Sir Richard 
man character if Lady Wharton, did any chance | quickly. 

exist of Mary allying herself with poverty andj So strange a question at such a moment startled 
wretchedness, would permit an intercourse likely ‘Travers ; but, after a moment’s pause, he replied, 
to have so fatal a result. ‘Thus reasoning, believ- ‘Including my professional income, about a thou- 
ing, hoping, ‘l'ravers surrendered himself unresist- | sand a year.”’ 

ingly to the influence by which he was enthralled. | ‘* Enough! Hand me a glass of water. Now, 
He walked, fished, played at billiards with the come nearer, Travers, for my eyes grow dim, and 
baronet, participated freely in all the various modes | my speech, beneath the choking grasp of this fell 
he adopted for killing time, except gaming, and death, is faint and difficult. You know that Lady 
awaited with torturing anxiety a favorable moment | Wharton and myself, though occasionally residing 
for terminating the feverish doubts which, reason | under one roof, have been for many years thorough- 
as he might, still haunted him incessantly. A cir-|ly estranged from each other. For this | know 
cumstance, sudden, unexpected, and terrible, cut | the world blames me, and, I admit, quite justly. 
short his hesitation, and pushed him to a decision | Well, the world, wise and prying as it is, as yet 
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neither knows nor guesses a thousandth part of the 
wrong | have done my wife and child.” 

‘¢ Sir Richard !”’ 

‘* When I married Ellen Harford, her fortune, 
secured to her by settlement, was invested in the 
funds in her maiden name; the annual interest 
amounted to about eight hundred pounds”’ 

‘* Indeed! I never heard” 

‘‘ Perhaps not. This revenue Lady Wharton 
has constantly drawn, half-yearly, through Child’s 
banking-house. it was devoted by her to the 
maintenance of our establishment. A few months 








since, |—bend lower, that | may hiss the accursed | 


confession in your ear'—l, pressed by enormous 
gaming debts, and infatuated by a belief that | 
might, had | the means of playing for large stakes, 
retrieve my losses, forged—do you hear !—forged 
my wife's name to a warrant of attorney, drew out 
the entire capital, played with, and lost all! And 
now—now,”’ cried the miserable man with spas- 
modic violence, ** you know all—know that by my 
act my wife, my child, are paupers—beggars— 
homeless—friendless ; and, but for you, without 
resource or hope !"’ 

‘** Merciful powers! can this be true ?”’ 

** As death!’’ rejoined the baronet, his husky 
accents again sinking to a feeble whisper. ‘* And 


you on whom | counted, hesitate, | see, to save my | 


name from infamy, even though the reward be 
Mary Wharton’’—— 

** Say not so!’’ passionately exclaimed Travers. 
** But how—by what means can I conceal—ean 


* Easily. Continue to pay the dividend as usual 
through Child's ull you are—where are you !—till 


you are married. Lady Wharton will live with | 


you and Mary, till—till—— You understand *”’ 
** | think Ldo,’’ stammered Travers. ‘* But—”’ 
‘** That ’s well!’ A selence of several minutes 

succeeded, followed by incoherent murmurs, indi- 


eating that the senses of the dying man were wan- | 


dering. ‘*Cold, ecold—and dark! Looed! and 
upon three trumps! Light the candles; we cannot 
see the cards! Ah! what shapes are these? El- 
len, Mary! so siern too, now that ‘Travers has 
promised—has promised”’ The death-rattle 
choked his utterance, and in a few minutes Sir 
Richard Wharton had ceased to live. About three 
weeks after the funeral of the deceased baronet, 





Lieutenant ‘Travers received a letter, on service, | 
from the Admiralty, announcing his appointment to | 


a crack frigate fitting for sea at Portsmouth, and 
directing him to report himself on board immedi- 
ately. ‘his summons rendered further delay or 


hesitation impossible. He could not leave Mar- | 


lands without coming to a frank explanation with 
Lady and Miss Wharton, and he resolved it should 
take place that very morning. Not a syllable had 
yet passed his lips relative to the extraordinary 
disclosure made by Sir Richard Wharton in his 
last moments, or to the wishes he had expressed 
regarding his daughter. In the event, Travers 
mentally argued, of the acceptance of his suit by 
Miss Wharton and her mother, there could be no 
reason for any concealment from them ; they would 
not betray the late baronet’s disgraceful secret. 
At all events he would not, by first revealing to 
Mary Wharton that she was penniless, and after- 
wards proffering her his hand and fortune, seem to 
wish to purchase her consent to a union with him. 
Full of these cogitations and resolves, he arrived 
at Archer's Lodge, where, to his extreme astonish- 
ment, be found the servants packing up the furni- 


ture, as for immediate removal. He hurried to 
the breakfast-room, where he found Lady Wharton 
jand her daughter both busily engaged arranging 
| books, music, and papers. 

** What is the meaning of this ?’’ he demanded 
| with intense agitation. ‘* Surely you are not leav- 
| ing Archer's Lodge?’ 
| ‘Indeed we are, Mr. Travers,” replied Lady 
Wharton. ‘ We received a letter yesterday, ac- 
cepting an offer we had made for the lease of a 
house in Wales, close to Edmund’s new curacy, 
which he says will suit us admirably.”’ 

** Us!—Edmund !”’ gasped ‘Travers. 

‘* Mary, love, place these papers,’’ said Lady 
Wharton, ‘in the writing-desk in my dressing- 
room. Mr. ‘l'ravers,’’ she added, as the door 
closed, ‘* you are ill. ‘The walk has perhaps fa- 
ugued you. Let me give you a glass of wine.” 

** No—no—no! What is it you say! Mary— 
Edmund! Speak, and quickly ; my brain turns!” 

*- | feared this,”’ said Lady Wharton soothingly, 
us she approached, and gently took his hand ; 
‘and perhaps I have been to blame in delaying the 
/explanation which must now be made.” 

** What explanation—relative to whom ?”’ 

| **'To Mary and her cousin, Edmund Harford.” 
“ae 

‘** They are betrothed lovers, and have been so, 
/with my consent, for many months. Listen to me 
calmly, Mr. Travers,’’ continued Lady Wharton, 
| terrified by the wild expression of the young man’s 
eyes. ‘* Mary some time since wished me to give 
you my confidence. I hesitated; for, alas! bitter 
experience has taught me to place but little reli- 
ance on the faith of men. I was wrong,I see ; but 
pray try to calm yourself.” 

| * Go on—go on. Let me at least now know all 
/—the worst, the worst '”’ 

, ‘Twill be frank with you. The failing health 
|of Sir Richard Wharton has for some time warned 
me that but a brief space remained to him on earth. 
|The frightful catastrophe of the other day but 
hastened his end, in all probability, by only a few 
jmonths. Mary's sole dependence was, in that 
event, | knew, the marriage-portion secured to me, 
‘the interest of which amounts to something over 
eight hundred pounds per annum.” 

‘** 1 know—I have heard”’ 

** Indeed !"’ 

‘* Yes; but no matter. Proceed, I beg of you.”’ 

**'The possession of an income in my own right, 
amply sufficient for the needs of an unambitious 
household, warranted me, | conceived, in consent- 
ing to Mary’s engagement with her cousin, whom 
she has known from girlhood, and of whose worth 
no one can speak too highly. My silence and 
reserve have, | perceive, Mr. ‘Travers, misled you ; 
but forgive me; | did not know—I could not con- 
ceive” 

‘*Let me pass, madam,’’ exclaimed Travers, 
disengaging his hand, and staggering towards the 
door. ‘I will return presently.” 

A whirlwind of emotion was sweeping through 
his brain as he hurried from the house into the 
adjoining shrubbery. Wounded affection, despair, 
compassion, tugged at his heart, and ruled it by 
turns. ‘The open air helped to cool and revive 
him ; and after about an hour’s bitter conflict with 
himself he returned to the apartment where he had 
left Lady Wharton. She was still there. 

‘** May I have your ladyship’s permission to see 
Miss Wharton alone for a few minutes’”’ he asked. 

Lady Wharton appeared surprised at the request, 
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but at once acceded to it. ‘JT will send her to you, 
immediately,’’ she replied, and left the room. 

A considerable interval elapsed before Miss 
Wharton, trembling, blushing, painfully agitated, 
almost, indeed, in tears, entered the apartment. 

‘** Pardon my freedom—my importunity, Miss 
Wharton,”’ said Travers, in as calm a tone as he 
could command, as he led her to a seat, and placed 
himself beside her. ‘i have a question to ask 
you, of the last importance to you as to myself, 
and I entreat you to answer it frankly as to a 
brother.”’ 

The lady bowed, and the lieutenant proceeded 
with somewhat more firmness. 

** You are, | am informed, dependant as to for- 
tune upon Lady Wharton. Is it then, I would ask, 
of your own free choice and will that you are con- 
tracted to your cousin—to the Reverend Mr. Har- 
ford’? Nay, lady, be not offended at my boldness. 
It is in virtual compliance with the injunctions of 
Sir Richard Wharton, expressed in his last mo- 
ments, that I ask this question.”’ 

The momentary glance of indignant surprise 
passed from Mary Wharton's face at the mention 
of her father’s name. Her suffused eyes were again 
bent on the ground, whilst the rich color came and 
went on her cheek, as she replied in a low, agitated 
voice—* Edmund and | have known, have been 
attached, almost betrothed, to each other from his 
boyhood’’———— 

** Enough, Miss Wharton,” said Travers, hastily 
rising; ** I will not trespass further on your indul- 
gence. May all good angels guard and bless you !”’ 
he added, seizing her hand and passionately kissing 
it; ‘* and, for your sake, him Farewell!”’ He | 
hurried from the house, and the same evening took | 
coach for London ; made the necessary arrangements 
for continuing the payment of Lady Wharton’s 
dividend through Childs, as before ; then proceeded 
to Portsmouth, and joined his ship, which, a few | 
days afterwards, sailed for the South American 
station. 

Lady Wharton and her daughter removed, as they | 
had intimated, to Wales, where Edmund Harford 
had obtained a curacy, scarcely of so much money- | 
value as that which he had left in Devonshire. Af- 
ter the lapse of a twelvemonth he was married to 
Mary Wharton; still, however, retaining his cura- 
cy as a means of usefulness. The union was a| 
happy one. In the enjoyment of an amply sufficient | 
income, and soon begirt with joyous infancy, their 
days fled past in tranquil happiness ; and each suc- 
ceeding year, as it rolled over them in their beautiful 
retreat, augmented with some new blessing their 
sum of worldly felicity. If a thought of the noble- 
hearted man te whom they were unconsciously so 
deeply indebted crossed their minds, it was chiefly 
when a present for one of the children, of some rich 
or curious produce of distant climes, arrived, or a 
gazette of that stirring period announced one of the 
bold deeds which rapidly advanced Lieutenant 
Travers to post-captain’s rank. Peace, for which 








the harassed, trampled world had so long sighed, 
was at last proclaimed, and Edmund Hartord, who 
corresponded with Captain Travers, thought it pos-| 
sible he might now pay them a visit—perhaps take 
up his abode in the neighborhood, for Marlands, 
they knew, had long since been disposed of. He, 
however, came not; and the next letter received 
announced that he had joined the expedition against 
Algiers, under Lord ecco Tidings of the 
triumph of the British fleet over that celebrated 


nest of pirates reached them in due season, accom- 








SELF-SACRIFICE. 


panied by victory’s ever-present crimson shadow— 
the list of killed and wounded. Harford glanced 
anxiously at the sad column, and an exclamation 
of dismay and sorrow broke from him—Cap- 
tain ‘Travers was returned ‘** mortally wounded !”’ 
Greatly pained and shocked as they all were by this 
intelligence, they were some days before they knew 
how deep cause they had for grief. About a 
fortnight, it might have been, afterwards, Mr. 
Harford, by Lady Wharton’s directions, wrote to 
Messrs. Child to inquire the reason the last half- 
ear’s dividend had not been forwarded as usual. 
(he answer—revealing as it did the crime of Sir 
Richard Wharton, the heroic sacrifice of Travers, 
and their own utter worldby ruin—stunned, over- 
whelmed them! ‘* The reported death of Captain 
Travers,”’ the bankers wrote, after fully explaining 
the source from which, since the death of Sir Riech- 
ard Wharton, the remittances had been derived, 
** and a consequent claim to his property by a dis- 
tant relative, as heir-at-law, necessarily precluded 
them from continuing the half-yearly payments.”’ 
All emotions of admiration, wonder, gratitude, 
excited by this discovery, were soon absorbed by 
consternation at the prospect before them—suddenly 
deprived, as they were, as by the stroke of an en- 
chanter’s wand, of their imaginary wealth. ‘ Our 
children !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Harford, with tearful 
vehemence, ‘* what will become of them, nursed as 
they have been in ease and luxury ?”’ 
** God will provide both for them and us, Mary,” 
replied her husband. ‘If we exercise but faith 
and patience, | have no fear; but my heart swells 


| to think that that noble-minded man should have 


passed away unassured, unconcious of our deep 
gratitude and esteem.” 

**Do not deem me selfish, Edmund,’’ rejoined 
Mrs. Harford. ‘1 feel his generous kindness as 
deeply as yourself. Ie is for our children I am 
anxlous—not for myself, not even for you.”’ 

** Be assured,” said Lady Wharton, recovering 
from her panic, * that Captain Travers has not 
neglected to provide for such a probable contingeney 
in his profession as sudden death. His unselfish 
devotedness to you, Mary, will shield you and 
yours from beyond the grave : of that be satisfied.”’ 

Lady Wharton was not mistaken in her judg- 
ment of the character of Captain Travers. By the 
very next post a letter arrived, under cover of Messrs. 
Child, from a solicitor, informing them that by a 
will executed by Captain Travers on the same day 
that he had directed the bankers to remit the usual 
amount to Lady Wharton, the whole of the property 
of which he mht die possessed was bequeathed te 
Mary Harford, for her sole use and benefit, and not 
passing by marriage to the husband. ‘* The instant 
official news of the death of Captain Travers 
arrived,”’ it was added, ** probate would be at once 
obtained on the will, and the proper steps taken to 
put Mrs. Harford in possession of the legacy.” 
All doubts were speedily set at rest. A carriage 
drove slowly up the avenue one evening, just as it 
was growing dusk, and Mr. Harford was informed 
that a gentleman wished to speak with him. He 
hastened out, and a pale, mutilated figure extended 
its hand to him, exclaiming, in a feeble voice, 
** Edmund! Do you not know me?” 

‘**Captain ‘Travers !’’ almost shouted Harford. 
**Can it indeed be you?’’—* A piece of me, 
Kdmund,”’ replied the wounded officer with an 
effort tosmile. ‘1 am come to ask permission,”’ 
he added in a graver tone, *‘ to die here; I shall 
not, I think, be refused ?’’ 
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He survived for several months, ministered to 
with tenderest solicitude by Mrs. Harford and her 
husband. The last tones that sounded in his ear 
were those of Edmund Harford, reading with chok- 
ing voice the prayers of the church for the dying ; 
the last object his darkening eyes distinguished 
was the tearful countenance of the beloved of his 
youth and manhood ; the last word his lips uttered 
was her name—Mary! 





THE VALUE OF CIPHERS. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


One day, during the clerk’s dinner hour, 1 was 
seated in my office-parlor, in front of a table cov- 
ered with papers, among which was a letter that) 
had been brought in earlier in the morning, with a} 
visiting card bearing the name—A. Biedmann, of | 
Hamburgh. had opened this letter, predceupied | 
with other matters, and finding it to be one of those | 
numerous recommendations continually coming be-| 
fore me, | had thrown it aside on the table, where, | 
half buried under railway prospectuses, it lay wait-| 
ing my further consideration, Searcely distin- 
guishable in the confused heap crowded together | 
in too narrow a space, nothing more than the upper | 
edge of the sheet could be seen, with the first two! 
lines of the writing. ‘They were: 





‘* Mon cher Monsieur,—I have the honor to rec-| 
ommend to your especial attention our worthy and/| 
respectable friend, Mons. Biedmann, of Hamburgh, | 
who isthe fortunate possessor of a fortune of 12—’*| 


Here the figures composing the sum were cut off | 
by an over-lying sheet of paper, and left me ina! 
state of complete incertitude as to the amount of | 
M. Biedmana’s fortune ; it might even have been) 
.upposed, although not very probable, that this| 
poor gentleman’s whole means was not more than 
twelve francs—or, if more agreeable, twelve marks 
banco. The supposition made me smile. Nothing! 
certainly could have been easier than for me to! 
have satisfied myself as to how matters stood with | 
the individual who had been recommended to me ; | 
but [ preferred finding out, little by little, the posi- 
tion to be assigned to him in the world. 

Heélas! | thought, impressed by the feelings of | 
the moment, a man is esteemed only for what he is! 
worth. ‘This stranger accredited to me; is he} 
amiable, interesting—eminent in any quality or) 
qualification’ Useless queries. Specify the amount | 
of his fortune, that is enough ; that tells his value, | 
and prescribes the measure of his reception. My-| 
self, for instance; am I altogether free from this! 
ungenerous influence’ Let us come to the test of 
experiment. And, in fact, the idea of finding out} 
a man by the amount of his fortune is not more ex- 
traordinary than the pretension of many persons to} 
arrive at a knowledge of character by the inspec-| 
tion of handwriting. Have we not heard expert| 
professors of the art declare seriously—there is an| 
{ which denotes much greatness of soul—this up-| 
stroke is from a frivolous mind—the tail of that p| 
gives reason to fear a little avarice on the part of | 
the writer. 


Taking advantage of the peculiar position in 
which lay the letter of recommendation, I slid the 
upper sheet a little on one side, so as to xpose the 
following figure only—similarly to a camester, 
who, unwilling to reveal his game all at once, un- 
covers his card by degrees. As I expected, there 
came a cipher (0.) It is no longer 12 franes, but | 
120. The addition, however, modifies my senti-| 


} 
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ments with regard to the possessor but slightly. 
Ah! my poor Biedmann, your 120 franes a year 
have not brought you much further; for it must be 
observed, that from a benevolent feeling for the un- 
known individual, | wished to consider this sum as 
the income and not the principal. 

With 120 frances a year, a man travels neither 
by diligence nor railway ; he goes with dusty shoes, 
and coat soon to be obliterated at the elbows. A 
recommendation for a renticr of such modest dimen- 
sions says plainly enough what is to be done for 
him. ‘Two or three crowns will settle the business. 

But let me banish a thought which deals so 
harshly with the man placed under my protection. 
I would rather his lot were less irksome—just so, 
1200 frances. 

Well! what is a man with twelve hundred 
francs? A retired grocer? <A clerk? No: a 
strolling teacher; a professor escaped from some 
university. Ah! I have him now. We shall 
have to persecute parents, and find scholars for 
him. But, mon cher Biedmann, we were in no 
want of your literature or caligraphy. We are 
already abundantly provided ; all the courses are 
arranged for the winter. Must I add still more to 
my poor children’s curriculum, and retrench their 
hours of recreation? Besides, this professor may 
be a communist. With 1200 franes is a man com- 
munist or not? I cannot say. 

Communist! No. Teacher of languages? No. 
Nothing of the sort—12,000 franes! Ah, here’s a 
man of the right stamp. Do you know, Monsieur 
Biedmann, that with your additional ciphers you 
grow in the opinion of the public, and in mine? 
It is but too certain that the world attaches some- 
thing of vulgarity toa very small fortune. It is 
one of the errors of society. ‘True, I do not mean 
to say that there are not numerous exceptions, and 
that very honorable persons are not to be found 
among the twelve hundred, the eight hundred. and 
even the four hundred franes. But, after all, my 
gentleman has come out of the somewhat equivocal 
classes. It puts my mind at ease. With sucha 
fortune as that he can very well pass the winter at 
Geneva. 1 will enter him at the Reading Society, 
and have him at our next family dinner. 

But with his twelve thousand franes what ean he 
be? I wager, a philanthropist. Yes, it is mostly 
your average people who busy themselves with im- 
proving social institutions. A figure less is not 
enough; a figure more is too much for working at 
the redrganization of society. Mons. Biedmann 
appears to me hewn from the same block as those 
who write upon different prison systems. And 
here he will find no lack of people ready to enter 
into discussion with him upon penitentiary regula- 
tions. Admirable vocation, when one has the 
wherewithal, that of travelling for the welfare of 
humanity. 

No, indeed, he is not a philanthropist. Pleas- 
antry apart; seriously—120,000 franes! what an 
existence. Chief of a mercantile house, with Euro- 
pean credit; protector of the arts; benefactor of 
the poor; knight of several orders ; cherished by 
all who and with that, perhaps, a little shat- 
tered in health and spirits, a little ennuyé. Poor 
man! it is not, however, to be wondered at. He 
wants diversion, excitement ; he is much to be 
pitied, and I will do what I can to dissipate this 





| unhappy state of mind. 


What! can there still be more? Impossible. I 
see double. No; for my correspondent repeats in 
words, and underlined, ene million, two hundred 
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thousand francs of income. What a personage! | 
What an overwhelming fortune! It confuses the | 


imagination. Besides, a million two hundred 
thousand franes of enone pene a principal of 
twenty-five or thirty ** Jean !’’ Lealled out. My 
servant appeared. 

‘** At what hour did the gentleman call who left 
this card and letter?” 

* At ten o'clock.” 

** Is he young or old?” 

** Neither young nor old!” 

** Something distinguished in his appearance ?”’ 
S Well, Monsieur, I cannot say he was quite the 
thing.’ 











OF CIPHERS. 


** But you should have told him that I would 
soon be in, and asked him to take a chair.”’ 

‘*T did not know, Monsieur, that ] was to do 
otherwise for him than for others.”’ 

** How vexed Iam! He said two o’cloek—— 
there ’s yet time; yes, I will save him the trouble 
of a second walk. Quick, Jean, my hat. And 
listen ; you will go directly home, and say to Mad- 
ame———For dinner! It is hardly possible. You 
will say to Madame that I shall bring home with 
me this evening a very rich and interesting gentle- 
man. She will get everything prepared, and make 
sure of a few amiable friends; on my part | will 
invite one or two also. Remember, Jean, Mon- 


** Stull, there was——But, what of that? Repeat | sieur de Biedmann, of Hamburgh; you won't for- 


what he said.” 

** Tle said, Monsieur, that he was sorry at not 
finding you at home, and would call again at two 
o'clock.” 


| 


| better what I mean.”’ 


get; a name known to all the world. But stop— 
say the Baron de Biedmann ; she will comprehend 





THE IRON HORSE. 


Tere were noble steeds in the days of old, 
They were fierce in battle, in danger bold ; 
They clanked in armor, and shone in gold, 

And they bore their riders with lordly pride ; 
But the lron Horse, there were none like him! 
He whirls you along till your eye is dim, 

Lill your brain is crazed, and your senses swim, 

With the dizzy landscape on either side ! 


He springs away with a sudden bound, 
His hoof unshodden, spurns the ground, 
His nostril dashes its foam around, 
Like the first faint clouds of a thunder shower ; 
And a stated moment he ever hath, 
When he rushes forth on his iron path, 
And woe to him who shall rouse his wrath, 
By curbing him in, beyond the hour! 


While other steeds must be champing hay, 
Must repose by night, and be fed by day, 
Let the pwd Horse have his level way, 
And he asks for no more than his fire and water. 
He wears no bridle, nor curbing-chain, 
He brooks no spur, and he needs no rein ; 
Only set him forth on the open plain, 
And he ‘Il be the last horse to weary or loiter ! 


All seasons and times he will fearless brave, 
Whether hot shines the sun, or the north winds rave ; 
He flies o’er the earth, and he rides the wave, 
Like a shadowy cloud o’er the harvest fields : 
He neighs aloud, as he dashes by, 
And the fire-sparks flash from his gleaming eye, 
And the vales resound, and the hills reply, 
To the rapid rush of the flashing wheels. 


His breath is hot as the siroe’s blast, 

As it hisses forth through his iron teeth, 
And it rolls up slow, when he hurries past, 

Like the morning mist, in a snowy wreath. 
And you ‘d better stand in the van of war, 
Where the vollied death-shots fly free and far, 
And thousands fall, ere the fight is o’er, 

Than to cross the path that he flies upon, 
Whenever the hurled and loud-rattling car, 

Like a thunder-gust, comes roaring on ! 


On our mountain ridges his chariots gleam, 
He follows the track of the winding stream ; 
He carries us forth from our early homes, 

ry’ 3 ° rT 

To the fairy scenes of the glowing West, 





Where the Father of Waters in grandeur roams, 
Through broad savannas in verdure drest. 
Away! away! with his ceaseless roar, 
The valley and stream he will hasten o’er ; 
Away! away! where the prairie lies, 
Like an emerald sea, ‘neath the fair blue skies, 
With naught in view save the waving grass, 
The flowers that bend as his chariots pass, 
And in black and fearful host afar, 
The countless herds of the buffalo, 
That start at the gleam of his shining car, 
And away, loud bellowing and thundering go, 
With a speed that no foot of the deer can pass. 


The prairie-horses shall toss the mane, 
Tear the ground with their hoofs and neigh aloud, 
When this stranger-steed, o’er their free domain, 
Comes rushing on like a flying cloud ; 
But he heeds them not as he onward speeds, 
With a tread as loud as a thousand steeds. 
A sound shall be heard through the mountain caves, 
A sound through the gloom of the pathless glen, 
Like the hollow murmur of breaking waves, 
Or the measured tramping of mail-clad men ; 
*T is the Iron Horse ; he hath-passed the bound 
Of the wild sierras that fenced him round ; 
He hath no more on the land to gain, 
His path is free to the western main ! 





FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tue old in fame go from us; and we start, 

Amid our common cares and busy ways, 

To find they too are mortal and depart, 

Whose names have been their country’s pride and 
praise : 

Learned in her pages, from the storied days 

Of a dead generation, with whese powers 

And souls—that stood on earth like leaguered 
towers— 

They coped and conquered, gathering early bays 

On fields of thought their victories made ours: 

They whom great cities boasted as their wealth— 

Whom strange and nameless pilgrims from far 
homes 

Sought out in work-day paths, to gaze by stealth 

a their earthly presence, ere they went 

here glory may not change nor love lament. 
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For the Living Age the title of Baronets of Nova Scotia; and that one 
LA TOUR IN BOSTON. |by the Freach government to the Company of 
| New I’'rance, in 1627. This company, founded by 


CHAPTER I.—ACADIA OR NOVA SCOTIA. ue 
| Cardinal Riehelieu, had great powers and privi- 


In the seventeenth century the tract of country, 
called then by the French Acadia, by the English | 
Nova Scotia, was a debatable land. By right of 
discovery it belonged, beyond doubt, to the English ; 
but the French made the earliest and most success- 
ful settlements on the coast. Without any very 
deep-seated faith or fixed principles of action, the 
French people easily accommodate themselves to 
different modes of life ; and their religious worship, 
the Catholic, which, in its devotion to outward forms 
and symbols, had become a kind of idolatry, found 
ready acceptance with the rude aborigines of 
North America. Little images of the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, the saints—these, and the simple 
cross, were of better workmanship, and altogether 
prettier, than the rude things of the same kind with 
which the savages had long been familiar; and had 
moreover the same kind of virtues. Roman Catho- 
lie priests, especially Jesuits, went among the 


leges; and on its part agreed to colonize the new 
country rapidly, and on a large scale; to establish 
and maintain the Roman Catholic religion there, 
and to exclude Huguenots and all foreigners. The 
two parties, proceeding to take possession of the 
country under these grants, soon came in collision. 
In the year 1627-8, an English fleet, under command 
of Sir David Kirk, (or Kerteh,) fitted out by him- 
self, in conjunction with Sir William Alexander, 
arrived at the mouth of the St. Lawrence river, in 
Canada, and captured there eighteen French trans- 
port ships, commanded by ** M de Lec’. sn and M 
de la Tour.”’ These ships Sir David sade prize 
of; but failing this time in his attempt on Quebee, 
he returned to England, carrying thither ** M de la 
Tour’’—Claude de la Tour—father of that other La 
Tour whose quarrels and troubles there in Acadia 
vexed and perplexed the fathers of New England. 


Indians, abode with them, and, inculeating few if CHAPTER H.—-THE RIVAL CHIEFS, 
any self-denying virtues, asked only that the new Two Frenchmen, having each some title to this 


idols should replace the old ones; or, indeed, only | indefinite Acadian country, or to parts of it, strug- 
that the new should be placed beside the old. | gled long for the mastery there with alternating 

And so the French, as we said, made successful | success. One of them, Charles de Menou, Cheva- 
settlements along the coast, had little trouble with | jier, Sieur D’Aulney Charnizay, appeared in Acadia 
the natives, carried on a profitable trade with them, | about the year 1632. He had a fort at Pentagoet, 
and found them ready allies in struggles with the | (Penobscot,) and another at Port Royal (Annapo- 
English; but always, in every war between the lis.) The other, Sir Charles St. Etienne, Sieur 
two nations, English ships pounced on these settle- | de Ja Tour, of France, Barouet of Nova Scotia, 
ments, captured the forts, and got possession of the | as his French and English titles seem to run, had 
country, or of parts of it. At each treaty of peace, | his stronghold and most abiding place at the 
however, in 1632, in 1667, and in 1696, the Eng-| mouth of the river St. John, opposite Port Royal 
lish ceded this Acadia or Nova Seotia to France | —the Bay of Fundy flowing between. <A 
again; until, finally, in 1713, at the treaty of | shuffling, intriguing, faithless kind of man this; 
Utrecht, France, in her turn, conveyed it to Great! Protestant with the English, Catholic with the 
Britain. In these conveyances, and in grants made | French, careless what master he served in heaven 
by the two governments to different individuals, no | or in earth, provided he could maintain himself 
very definite boundaries or limits were set forth; |there in Acadia, and trade with the natives. 
and often the grant of lands to one adventurer} Without a courageous heart, or high purpose of 
lapped over, or were inclusive of, those granted to jany kind, he was in himself no match for his 
another. About the year 1630, there was a French | rival, D’Aulney; but La Tour had a wife—Fran- 
settlement as far west as the Kennebec river; and) ces Mary Jaquelins is the name of her—who, 
thence, easterly, grants of land by France to differ- | under all the disadvantages of petticoats for the 
ent individuals, at different times, covered a part of | kind of work she had to do, was worth a dozen 
Maine, and the whole of the present provinces of | common men. Of this La Tour no biographical 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. So confused | Dictionary gives any note; and the historical fog 
and intricate had this business become, that at last | through which we first discern him, is as dense as 
certain commissioners were appointed to investi- | any natural one that ever shrouded the coasts of 
gate, and report on the matter: the result of their! his own Acadia. His father, Claude de la Tour, 
labors now stands printed in a large volume, entitled | said that he was himself in Acadia as early as 
** Memorials of the English and French Commis- | 1609—or some one said it of him; but his first 
saries concerning the Limits of Nova Scotia or | distinct appearance in history occurs eighteen 
Acadia. London, 1755;’’ and furnishes some years later, when, as I said, he was taken prisoner 
authentic materials for our historiette. by Sir David Kirk in the river St. Lawrence. 

Of all these grants we need mention in this| This Claude de Ja Tour, carried to England, was 
chapter only two: namely, the one made to Sir | there busy enough; promising, intriguing, in all 
William Alexander (afterward Earl of Sterling) | ways serving himself. Monsieur Denys says that 
by James the First, in 1621, confirmed by Charles| Claude married in England one of the queen’s 
the First in 1625; in which grant he was em- ‘maids of honor; it may be so or not; but it is 
powered to institute an order of Knights, under | quite certain that he got into favor there with Sir 
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William Alexander. When Sir David Kirk 
sailed again, in 1629, with ships, to make another 
attempt on Quebec, La Tour went with him, 
promising to place the whole Acadian country in 
the hands of the English. 

And now, straining our eyes 1nd looking through 
the fog in the direction pointed out by Monsieur 
Denys, we see, or seem to see, at Cape Sable, 
Charles St. Etienne de la Tour himself, seated in 
his fort there, and his father and his mother-in-law, 
who was once a maid of honor, living very quietly 
in a little lodge outside the fort and at some dis- 
tance from it, with four household servants, ‘‘ deux 
hommes et deux filles-de-chambre.’’ Monsieur 
Denys, who gives us this glimpse through the 
fog, tells also a little story ; that La Tour senior 
and his wife came, some years ago, with two 
English ships, for the purpose of fulfilling that 
promise made to Sir William Alexander; that he 
had at first a peaceful interview with his son; 
showed him certain papers, commissions, in the 
name of the King of England, with the ‘‘ Order 
of the Garter ;’’ entreated him to submit to the 
said king; promised that he should be continued 





in command ; and, in short, used ‘‘all the fine 
words in the world.’’ ‘These failing of effect, La | 
Tour senior returned on board ship. Then Eng- | 


his fort so bravely at Cape Sable, was then, it ap- 
pears, acting under a French commission, dated in 
1627, and had a grant of land at St. John's 
river and elsewhere—he or his father ; fdr, in the 
confused accounts of these adventurers, it is often 
difficult to say which is which. We, however, 
leaving the father in the fog at Cape Sable, will 
stick close to the son, who grows more and more 
authentic as we proceed, till at last we can put 
our hand on him and say, this is he. 

Charles St. Etienne, whom we saw there at 
Cape Sable, seems to have extended his possessions 
in Acadia undisturbed for some years. Le Com- 
mandeur de Razillai, who appeared, in 1632 or 3, 
with a commission from the Company of New 
France, as commander in chief of the country 
which had just been ceded by Charles I., did 
not disturb the French settlers whom he found 
there, but was, as Monsieur Denys says, a good 
and just man. La Tour went to France in 
1634-5, (or his wife did,) and told a story of his 
doings in Acadia. The Company of New France 
then, ‘‘ having knowledge of the zeal of said La 
Tour for the Catholic religion,’’ made to hima 
certain ‘* concession,’’ extensive grants of land at 
Cape Sable, Le Have, Port Royal, and Minas ; 
and he lived there in peace, driving a profitable 





lish sailors and soldiers landed, to try what they trade with ihe natives, having his head quarters 
could do with another kind of argument; there and stronghold at St. John’s. At this time La 
was sharp-shooting on both sides, but the English | Tour, strong in arms and authority, attacked, cap- 
got the worst of it, and withdrew to their ships! tured, and plundered an English trading house at 
foiled. And now La Tour senior and his wife,|Machias; and to Mr. Allerton, of Plymouth, who 
ashamed and afraid to return to England, asked | came to claim the prisoners and goods, he said, 
of the son permission to remain with him. This ‘**] have taken them as lawful prize ; my authority 
boon the son granted, on condition that they should jis from the King of France, who claims the 
never enter his fort. The English ships departed, | coast from Cape Sable to Cape Cod.”’ Asked to 
and La Tour junior built a little lodge outside his show his commission, this Frenchman replied : 
fort, and supported there his father and his moth- | ‘* My sword is commission sufficient where I have 
er-in-law, who was once a maid of honor. These strength to overcome; where that fails I will 
La Tours Monsieur Denys saw at Cape Sable,|show my commission.”” High words these, of 
when ‘he passed that way about the year 1635, | which Monsieur may repent by and by. 
and they told him this story.’"* In such dim light} Of La Tour’s rival, Charles de Menou, Cheva- 
La Tour senior appears, and now altogether dis- lier, Sieur D’Aulney Charnizay, there is little 
appears and is buried, he and his wife, in the fog|to be said. He appears first in Acadia with Le 
of Cape Sable. |Commandeur de Razillai, and probably came out 
This little story one can hope is true, for it is from France with him as lieutenant, in the year 
more honorable to our La Tour than any other 1632. After the death of Razillai, about the 
that we have to tell of him. True in part it cer-| year 1636, D’Aulney claimed to be his successor 
tainly is, for papers, commissions, somewhat like | in command, and seems to have been recognized 
those above mentioned, did then exist. Sir Wil-| as such by the government in France. Monsieur 
liam Alexander, by letters patent dated Nov. 30,| Denys, who has his own grievances to complain 
1629, did grant to Claude de la Tour certain lands of, does not say anything good of D’Aulney ; but 





in Nova Scotia; and soon after, to wit, on the| 
12th of the next May, he did the same thing for 
the son, Charles St. Etienne de la Tour. By 
these letters patentt Sir William did also make 
these La Tours knights baronet of Nova Scotia ; 
the same being, as he said, in consideration of 
their ‘‘ great merit, and of services rendered to 
the English crown.”’ 

La Tour, who, as the above story runs, defended 


* See Description, ete., de !’Amerique, par Monsieur 


Denys. 





t See Hazard’s Col. Hist. Papers, vol. i. 


we must bear in mind, that, in the grant made to 
the Company of New France, all prior grants were 
recalled and cancelled; and also that one condi- 
tion of this grant was, that Huguenots and foreign 
Protestants should be excluded from the country. 
D’Aulney then, the suecessor of Razillai, acting 
under the said company, and being himself a zeal- 
ous Catholic, had perhaps good grounds for his 
doings in Acadia, or at least some excuse for 
them. 

Be that.as it may, he, a bold aspiring man, 
built him a fort at Penobscot and carried matters 





aan en 
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with a high hand in Acadia, or attempted to do|to our governour letters very gratulatory for his 
so. At once the quarrel between him and La | lieutenant’s entertainment, &c. ; and withal a re- 
Tour began; on what ground does not appear. | lation of the state of the controversy between him- 
The truth may be that these men, having fishing | self and Monsieur D’Aulney. In their return 
stations along the coast, and trading with the na-| they met with D’Aulney at Pemaquid, who wrote 
tives for furs, hindered each other’s gain, and came | also to our governour, and sent him a printed copy 
many ways in collision. Accounts of their dis-| of the arrest against La Tour, and threatened us 
sensions reaching France, a royal letter was sent | that if any of our vessels came to La Tour he 
to D’Aulney, dated February, 1638, restricting the | would make prize of them.”’ 

boundaries of his government, and marking out| ‘The arrest here mentioned is a paper obtained 
lines between himself and La Tour; but with) by D’Aulney in France, dated Feb. 13, 1641—an 
little effect, for the quarrel continued, and grew | order from the king to arrest La Tour and send 
more and more bitter. In these years, probably | him home to answer to certain charges, among 
soon after the death of Razillai, D’Aulney got) others, that of alliance with foreign Protestants ; 
possession of Port Royal, and held it so long as | (accusé d’avoir tiré du secours des Religionnaire 


he lived. 
‘ P ° ~ | 

And now both parties sought aid in France ; ; 
personally or by agents making accusations against | 
each other. 


| étrangere.*) 

Thus far these two Frenchmen had brought 
their quarrel ; and now D’Aulney, being prepared, 
In the 





D’Aulney, a decided Catholic, found | will strike a blow and end it—if he can. 
most favor there, and accused La Tour of disloy- | spring of 1643, he, collecting all his forces, enters 
alty, of harboring Huguenots and foreign Protes- 
tants ; with some reason ; for, indeed, it does ap- 
pear that La ‘Tour had all along some connection | Tour’s fort, whose outlook at this time is not a 
with these Huguenots, many of whom, after the | cheerful one. Here at last his old enemy has 
siege and fall of Rochelle, were abroad; but | shut him in, blocking up the only avenue, and will 
always he kept Roman Catholic priests there at| starve him to death. Friends in France have 
St. Johns, and, so far as he was anything, was! promised aid, which, if it come at all, will new 
himself a Catholic. In these his days of trouble | be late. Day after day he sits forlorn, looking 
La Tour cast a wistful eye toward the English | seaward, sweeping the horizon with his telescope ; 
settlement at Massachusetts, and, turning up the | and in the river, a little way above, at the foot of 
Protestant side of him, sent messengers to Boston | a fall, the great Manitou raises his head above the 


the river of St. John, with two ships, a pinnace, 
-and some five hundred men, and blockades La 


ie 
| 








seeking aid. In Winthrop’s journal are the fol- 
lowing entries : | 
** 1641, mo. 9. 8, (Nov. 8th.) Monsieur Rochett, | 
a Rocheller, and a Protestant, came from Monsieur 
La Tour, planted on St. John’s river, up the great 
bay on this side Cape Sable. He brought no let- | 
ters with him, but only letters from Mr. Shurt, of | 
Pemaquid, where he left his men and boat. He | 
propounded to us; 1. Liberty of free commerce. | 
This was granted. 2. Assistance against D’Aul- | 
ney, of Penobscot, whom he had war with. 3. | 
That he might make return of goods out of Eng- | 
land by our merchants. In these two we excused | 
any treaty with him, as having no letters or com- | 
mission from La Tour. He was courteously en- | 
tertained here, and, after a few days, departed. 
“1642, 6. Here came in a French shallop 
with some fourteen men, whereof one was La 
Tour, his lieutenant. ‘They brought letters from | 
La Tour to the governour, full of compliments, and | 
desire of assistance from us against Monsieur 
D’Aulney. They staid here about a week, and | 
were kindly entertained ; and though they were 
papists, yet they came to our church meetings; 
and the lieutenant seemed to be much affected to 
find things as he did, and professed he never saw 
so good order in any place. One of the elders 


gave him a Testament, with Marlorat’s notes ; 
which he kindly accepted, and promised to read 
it. 

** 1642, 9. 7, (Nov. 7.) Some of our merchants 
sent a pinnace tu trade with La Tour in St. John’s 





Tiver. 


He welcomed them very kindly, and wrote 





troubled waters, and sways to and fro, worshipped 
by the Indians, who, as they pass and repass in 


, their canoes, pay tribute to this mysterious thing 


—which is what boatmen on the Mississippi name 
a sawyer, and curse it. At last, however, Mon- 
sieur La Tour espies a sail in the offing, and soon 


\the promised signal; a ship with friends from 


France! There is (doubt it not) such communi- 
cation between fort and ship as can be made by 
flags and other signals; for the ship comes not 
into port, and La ‘Tour himself, in silence, under 
cover of night, leaves his fort, takes boat, joins 
his friends at sea, and sails away; D’Aulney 
lying there with his ships under shelter of some 
headland, altogether in the dark—but sure of his 
prey. 


CHAPTER III.—BOSTON IN 1643. 


It requires an effort of imagination to picture 
Boston as it stood in that month of June, in the 
year of our Lord, 1643. Standing on the summit 
of its highest hill, where we have materials for a 
beacon fire in case of need, the outlook is a wide 
one. We are some one hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea-level; and below us lies the little 
peninsula, of irregular form, its margin all around 
indented by coves and little creeks; its surface 
uneven, and but partially cleared; forest trees 
still rise here and there, and underbrush, and 
swamp, and marsh, still have place. Westward, 
from south all round to north, lies the shallow 


* Memorials of Commissaries, 118. 
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basin into which empty the waters of Charles] good Mr. Cotton and good Mr. Wilson, could not 
river ; and beyond we see the forest-covered coun- | agree ; there was endless debate and doubt. One 
try. Eastward are the blue waters of our beauti-| poor woman could bear it no longer, but, at any 
ful harbor, with its fifty green islands, on which| cost, would have firm footing somewhere; she 
the eye lingers well pleased. South-easterly from | threw her little babe headlong down a well, and 
our point of view, on a little hill rising abruptly | said, ‘* Now my damnation is inevitable.” 
from the shore, directly opposite the entrance to| But, for this year or two, we are more peace- 
the harbor, we have built a fort; and further| ful; Mr. Harry Vane has gone, and Mrs. Hutch- 
away, some half mile distant in the north-east,| inson; he a sublime egotist, who would not fol- 
where the peninsula ends in another hill, stands, low, and could not lead; she a lively, helpful 
the windmill which grinds eur corn. woman, of too ready tongue, who talked herself 
Thais Will, our stand-point, (its summit divided | into a labyrinth of words, and could not get out. 
into three little cones,) stands about midway of | These two have gone; one away through the 
the peninsula lengthwise, and at its base touches | trackless forest, the other away across the surging 
the waters on either side east and west; westward 
with abrupt descent, and eastward sloping gently. | kind, gentlemanly Winthrop; he and Mr. Cotton 
There, on its eastern slope, a few rods from the! go once more hand in hand. The Bible—that 
water, stands our new mecting-house, just now! has been and shall continue to be the guide of our 
completed ; very near thereto our market, and all| life; and we will aet out, so far as in us lies, the 
around the dwelling places of our litthe community written word of God. 
of God-fearing men. ‘They stand there, of modest} Our government is a theocracy with a demo- 
proportions, with fit interval for garden plot and | cratic tendency, and there is a continual struggle ; 
outhouse, on either side of that main street which | but in all our differences and disputes hitherto the 
runs southward to the narrow neck of land that) better part has prevailed. When other means 
joins us to Roxbury—on either side, but at un-| fail, our teacher, Mr. Cotton, preaches a sermon, 
equal distances from it; clustering around the | and with eopious reference to the old Hebrew 
church and market, as a central point, and seatter- | lawgivers and prophets settles the matter. Church 
ing away on either hand, southerly and north-east-| members only are eligible to office, and none other 
erly. Down there, on the hither side of our house can vote at elections; the governors of men must 
of God, lies our God’s-acre ; Mr. Johnson, hus-| be the servants of Ged; and in our government 
band of the Lady Arabella, died and was buried | ungodly men shall in no way have hand or voice ; 
there on his own lot; and now many lie around) but we will govern ‘hem, and in all ways watch 
him, sleeping quietly far from their kindred. and curb them; for, indeed, we left our pleasant 
A pretty view it is as we look out over these | homes in old England, tore up our roots there, and 
wooden roofs; northward over the water to the! transplanted ourselves here, not for the purpose 
village of Charlestown, eastward to the harbor, of tolerating wickedness of any kind, but for 
where lie moored three stately ships, and south- quite another purpose. We came here to worship 
ward, over the neck, to Roxbury. the God of heaven; to lead pure and holy lives ; 
From the main street, at the point where and to train up our children in the way they 
stands the market, a street runs eastward straight | should go. 
to a landing place at the water. On the north) 





|sea. Mr. Winthrop is governor again—the grave, 
| 


In liberty and equality we do not believe; our 
side of this landing place the shore, curving in- faith is that men who are set in high places are 
ward, forms that deep and wide cove, at the head | the ministers and vicegerents of the Almighty on 
of which is Bendell’s dock ; and around it are the | earth, and bound to execute the judgments of 
warehouses of our principal merchants. On the God; that the confirmed evil-doer should be swept 
south side is another smaller cove; and between! away; that the tree which bears not good fruit 
the head of this cove and the main street is the should be hewn down and cast into the fire. We 
house of Governor Winthrop ; his lot running from | believe, too, that degrees among men should be 
the street to the shore. In these hundred dwel- indicated by outward sign and observance. Our 
lings there is prayer at early morn, prayer at high governor goes to church with two servants bearing 
noon and at night; prayer to Him who is over all. halberds; and in the church itself seats are set 
llere we live in this year of our Lord, 1643, in, apart expressly for the magistrates. We have 
hope of better times; not without fear of worse ;| servants bound for a term of years—bound to 
for on the one hand are French settlements, on the) serve, and not entitled to the prefix of Mister. 
other Dutch; all around are forests full of savage | Negro slaves too we have here—real negroes with 
men, and we live in the midst of terrors natural | curly hair, who are slaves to white men. 
and preternatural; there are signs and wonders; In our church meetings on the Sabbath day, 
on the land and on the sea. We have had warm! and at the Thursday lecture, by persuasion and by 
disputes about a covenant of works and a covenant | example, we would Jead all men into the ways of 
of grace; about justification and sanctification. | truth and soberness; glad to prevail so if we 
Governor Vane held his head high and was stiff,| can: but if such means fail, then the strong hand 
though he could weep on occasion; Mrs. Ann| of the law shall fall on the transgressor ; he shall 
Hutchinson had her meetings of sisters and talked : | be fined, shall sit in the public stocks, shall be 
our magistrates differed, and our miuisters, even, whipt; if need be he shall die. With old He- 
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brew sternness we execute the judgments of God. | message to his friends there. 


No man shall have cards or dice in his house ; no | 
man shall take tobacco publicly, and shall pay a} 
penny for every time of taking it in any place. | 
We have whipped men for shooting fowl on the | 
Sabbath day, and for cursing and swearing. The | 
man who made the public stocks, charging an | 
exorbitant price therefor, was himself set there- 
in; Captain Robert Keayne, one of our most | 
public-spirited men, convicted of taking more _ 
than sixpence in the shilling profit, was fined one | 
hundred pounds sterling, and paid it; others, con-| 
victed of more heinous offences, were swept away | 
and utterly exterminated—too many, as our kind 
governor sometimes thinks. So we live and. 
work in Boston in this year of our Lord sixteen | 
hundred aud forty three ; in hope of better times ; 
not without fear of worse. 


CHAPTER IV.—LA TOUR IN BOSTON. 


On the twelfth day of that pleasant month of | 
June, in the year 1643, Mistress Gibbons, wife of | 
Captain Kdward Gibbons, took boat after noon to | 
go down the harbor to her husband’s farm and 
fishery at Pullin point, to see how matters were 
going on there. As she sails along she notes, 
with some interest, that a great ship is coming in 
from sea ; which, as it passes Castle Island, salutes | 
with big guns—answered not at all, or by echo 
only. Soon, the ship approaching, she sees faces 
and hears voices which are not English ; and| 
when a boat full of men detaches itself and puts’ 
off, puinting directly towards her, she, frightened, 
flies straight to Governor's Island, opposite the | 
castle ; the stranger pursuing, and gaining on her, | 
reaches the shore almostas soonas herself. Here, | 
on the shore, she is introduced to Monsieur La 
Tour—sir Charles St. Etienne, Lord de la Tour, | 
of France, Baronet of Nova Seotia—for the 
stranger is he; and one of his gentlemen, who had | 
been here before, recognized the lady and wished 
to renew the acquaintance. Governor Winthrop, 
who with his family is here at his garden on the 
island, receives the stranger with grave courtesy, 
not without anxiety; for he is uncertain of the 
intentions of this Frenchman, who comes hither in 
in an armed ship full of men, at a time too when 
our defences are ina bad state. 


Our fort on Caaitle | 
Island, built some years ago of unshapen stone, with 
lime of burntoyster shells, and acted on by the frosts | 
of winter and the rains of summer, hascrumbled and 
tumbled, and is a fortno longer. Rusty guns are 
there, but no garrison; and now here ain I and 
mine in the power of this man who sent us a 
threatening message some time ago! Such thoughts 
force themselves on Governor Winthrop while he 
listens to La ‘Tour’s story of his fort at St. John’s 
besieged by D’Aulney ; of his escape in the night 
and flight hitherward. The governor listens with 
brief response, and at the first fit interval takes 
Occasion to sead his own boat to Boston to take 
Mistress Gibbons home—who has changed her mind 
about going to Pullin point to-day—to take Mistress 
Gibbons liome ; and also, methinks, to take some 


This done, the gov- 
ernor, somewhat more at ease, listens again to La 
Tour’s story, to his urgent request for aid against 


his enemy. He gives the Frenchman a cup of 
tea, but no promise of aid ; that matter, being one 
of moment, must be referred to our magistrates for 
decision. When the governor with his unweleome 
guests walks, in the level sunlight, down to La 
Tour’s boat, to embark for Boston, he is right glad 
to see that three or four boats full of friends have 
come across the harbor to guard him home. 

Being landed, *‘ the governor, with sufficient 
guard,”’ (for all the town is now astir,) brought him 
(La Tour) to his lodgings at Captain Gibbons’, a 
little way north of the market, where he will pass 
the night. This evening there is much talk in 


town, and in the neighboring towns—(doubt it not) 
| for the big guns were heard, and the news spread 
| quick—much talk of this Frenchman, and his ship 


full of armed men ; of his purpose, and of the state 
of our military defences. One thing gives us some 
assurance of his good intentions; he has placed 
himself this night on shore in our power, which is 
a comfort to us. 

Next day, at call of the governor, such magis- 
trates and deputies as are at hand assemble: La 


Tour, the captain of the ship and other French- 


men, being present, the governor propounds the 
case to them. Monsieur produces his documents ; 


| the captain’s commission, ‘* fairly engrossed on 


parchment, under the hands and seals of the Grand 
Admiral of France and the Grand Prior,’ to bring 
supply to La Tour ; who, in this document, is styled 
‘*}Lis Majesty’s Lieutenant General of Acadia ;** and 
a letter from the agent of the Company of New 
France to La Tour, informing him “ of the injurious 
practices of D’ Aulney against him” in France,&c., 
and ‘* superseribed to him as lieutenant general.” 
These documents, dated in April last, are rather 
satisfactory, and quite at variance with the state- 
ment made to us last year, by D’Aulney, that La 
Tour had been proclaimed a rebel in France ; where- 
upon, after some deliberation—though we could not 
as a government grant him aid without the consent 
of the other commissioners of the United Colonies 
of New England, yet we would not hinder any 
that were willing to aid him—we answered (rather 
hastily) that we would allow him ** free mereate ;"* 


tha: he might hire ships here, and get such other 


This answer La Tour takes 
with thanks, and appears to be well satisfied there- 
with. One other request he makes : that he may 
be allowed to Jand his men for refreshment atier 
their long voyage; which we grant, on condition 
that they come in small companies at a time, so 
that ** our women be not frightened.”’ 

And now Monsieur, or, as we term him, Lord 
La Tour, having leave, forthwith bestirs himself, 
making inquiry for aid. Captain Edward Gibbens 
is ** young, gay, and wealthy ;”’ gay as a Puritan 
ean be: he has ships, is an enterprising man, and 
Monsieur is his guest; they talk together, with 
liberal offers on the one side, with somewhat of 
doubt on the other, and will probably agree by and 


aid as he could. 














by. They two talk, and the whole town talks 
and debates, and all the country towns. ‘To many 
it seems dangerous to embroil ourselves in the 
quarrel of these two Frenchmen ; moreover, there 
are, it appears, two friars in this very ship now 
lying at anchor before the town. If La Tour and 
his men are Protestants, as they pretend to be, 
what then are these friars there for! But Mon- 
sieur himself has heard the report of his lieutenant, 
who took a Testament from one of our elders some 
time ago ; he has seen the world, and can be many 
things to many men; he goes to church every 
Sunday with our governor ; and for once we (you 
and I, reader) will go with him, and see what we 
can, though in a dim way. 

At beat of drum (instead of peal of bell) all 
people bestir themselves, but with due gravity 
and decorum, and move churchward. Governor 
Winthrop comes forth from his house, and, with 
fit guard of halberdiers and musketeers, marches 
northward along the main street, past the church, 
straight to Captain Gibbons’ house ; there (few 
rods north of the church) he is joined by La Tour, 
and then (still with fit guard) he retraces his steps 
to the church—cour new church, built at much cost, 
but cheerfully. Without, it is plain, substantial ; 
within, itis plain, substantial, with galleries around 
the walls. In the pulpit is good Mr. John Cotton, 
our teacher, and good Mr. John Wilson, our 
pastor ; and Mr. Cotton shall preach to-day; he 
is near threescore years of age ; a smooth, rotund 
man, of middle stature, of florid complexion, blue 


eyes, and hair almost white. The ruling elder | 


reads the psalm, and all who can, join in the sing- 
ing ; he reads from ous new ‘* Bay Psalm Book’? — 
first book printed in North America; the imprint 
on the title-page is ‘* The Psalms in Metre, trans- 
lated for the Use, Edification, and Comfort of the 
Saints in public and private, especially in New 
England.”” The teacher, with clear, mellifiuous 
voice and earnest, impressive manner, speaks to a 
listening flock. In many divisions, and subdivisions, 
with copious reference to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
to the sayings and doings of the old lawgivers, 
prophets and kings, he enforces his doctrine to an 
attentive, believing people; stern, serious men, 
staid, demure-looking women ; and children prim, 
upright, but uneasy. Among these children 
methinks I see three girls—Joy, Recompense, and 
Pitie—and Mr. Cotton’s son, Seaborn, whose first 
slumbering had boisterous lullaby. We may note, 
also, that the boys are not quite Puritan, but only 
as puritanic as they can be; Sergeant Johnson 
and Walter Merry have “the oversight of the 
boys in the galleries, and if any are unruly will 
acquaint the magistrates therewith.”’ After church 
services are over we all go straight homeward in 
silence ; or, if we speak at all, it is in low tones 
of the sermon, and such like serious things. 
Monsieur La Tour has seen much of the world ; 
but here is a new phase of it, and he must take 
heed to his ways. 

One of La Tour's requests, made on the day 
after his arrival, was, that he might have leave to 
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land his men for refreshment and exercise; and 
‘* the training day at Boston falling out on the next 
week, we expected him on that day ;’’ though some 
in Boston, and many in the country round about us, 
were apprehensive of trouble ; and the governor had 
messages and letters from many men: one letter, we 
see, is from Mr. Endicott, at Salem, who, after ex- 
pressing his fears of the consequences of allowing 
se many armed men to land, says : “‘ great jealousies 
there are that it is not D’Aulney who is aimed at 
by La Tour.”’ “TI think it were good that that 
business’’ (the taking of Mr. Allerton’s pinnace 
and goods) ** were cleared before he had either aid 
or liberty to hire ships ; yea, or to depart’’ himself. 
Thus Mr. Endicoit speaks, for himself and others, 
direct to the governor; and many men talk, and 
ministers preach: one minister, ‘* out of fear of 
Popish leagues,’’ predicted that there would be 
store of blood shed in Boston on that day. Never- 
theless, when the day came, La Tour, having leave, 
landed ‘forty men in their arms.’’ Qur train- 
band (about one hundred and fifty men) received 
them at the landing place, and escorted them to 
the field, where, in the forenoon, they stood at 
ease and beheld our men exercise, who did their 
best before these military strangers. At noon, La 
Tour and his officers dined with the officers of our 
train-band, Captain George Cooke, Lieutenant 
Thomas Hawkins, Ensign Frances Willoughby, 
and other past officers, with invited guests; dined 


jat the ‘* Ordinary,”’ or public house, and had a 


substantial dinner; probably not a merry one. 
There was no hobnobbing, no drinking of healths : 
our magistrates and elders disapproved of that cus- 
tom ; Governor Winthrop disused it at his table, and 
it fell out of practice generally. After dinner, La 
Tour’s men having dined with our privates in their 
houses, all went again to the training-field. And 
now, our governor and some of the magistrates 
came into the field; and our soldiers in their turn 
standing at ease, the strangers showed us what they 
could do. Prompt at the short, sharp word of 
command, they march, countermarch, wheel and 
defile ; they handle their arms briskly in unison, 
as one man, and are ‘* very expert in all their 
postures and motions.’”” When we saw these 
weather-beaten men, all trained to war, playing 
out their game so well, we thought of that proph- 
ecy, that blood would be shed in Boston this day. 
Suddenly, to our great astonishment, ‘* they 
threw down their pieces, cast off their bandoliers, 
drew their swords, and charged’’ right toward 
us; the clear steel flashing bright in the evening 
sunlight! Whereat ‘‘some alarm was excited 
among the women and children, and perhaps some 
suspicion among full-grown men.” But they only 
feigned to charge, and ended the day's exercise so ; 
for now La Tour asked our governor for leave to 
depart, and leave being willingly given, there was 
again a military escort. Our captain drawing his 
men out into a march, the French fell into the 
middle ; and so they marched, drum beating, colors 
flying, eastward to the main street, then northward 
to the market; and, wheeling to the right there, 
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onward to the landing place at the shore. When 
we came to their boat they gave a volley of shot and 
embarked ; and no blood was shed that day in Boston, 

There was, as we said, much talk and debate 
about this matter of giving aid to La Tour; 
and many men were dissatisfied with the favor 
shown and the concessions made to him ; to him 
who sent us a threatening message once, who 
killed two Englishmen, and took Mr. Allerton’s 
goods at Machias some ten years ago; who is, as 
some of us believe, a Papist! And at last the 
governor and near magistrates met again to con- 
sider what we had done, and what we were doing. 
There was much debate ; many arguments on both 
sides, and ample quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment; finally a kind of conclusion, that we could 
not apprehend it more unlawful to allow La Tour 
to provide himself succor amongst our people, 
than it was for Joshua to aid the Gibeonites 
against the rest of the Canaanites, or for Jehosha- 
phat to aid Jehoram against Moab. 

But all this time Monsieur, with church-going 
and training, has not been unmindful of his own 
especial business : at Bendell’s dock, and all around 
the cove, men are busy ; none more so than Capt. 
Edward Gibbons, who is fitting out ships with 
provisions and crews. AJ] mechanics have enough 
to do, for there is great haste, and it appears that 
Captain Gibbons and the Frenchman have struck 
a bargain: Capt. Edward Gibbons and Thomas 
Hawkins, ‘“‘ merchants and part owners of the 
ships Seabridge, Phillip and Mary, Increase, and 
(ireyhound,”’ on the one part; ‘‘ Monsieur La 
Tour, Knight of the King, Lieutenant General of 
New France,”’ on the other part. The Seabridge 
shall have 14 pieces of ordnance, 14 able seamen 
and a boy ; the Phillip and Mary, and the Increase, 
10 guns each; and the Greyhound 4 *‘ murderers ;”’ 
all with tackle, apparel, and victual for two months 
from the tenth of July next. These ships are to 
sail in company with La Tour’s ship, the Clement, 
to the fort of said La Tour, in the river of St. John ; 
but only to defend ourselves and La Tour against 
Monsieur Dony, (so we spell it,) “or any that 
shall unjustly assault or oppose La Tour in his 
way to his fort.”’? La Tour may put on board each 
ship ten soldiers, but no more ; for we are cautious. 
Monsieur La Tour is to pay charter for these ships 
five hundred and twenty pounds sterling per month ; 
pillage and spoil of goods to be divided between 
the contracting parties. Such is the agreement* 
as it stands written, dated June 30, 1643; and 
witnessed by Robert Keayne, William Ting, and 
Muenne Duprée, (probably La Tour's lieutenant.) 

And so these long summer days wear away 
amid the bustle of the outfit of so many ships. 
From early dawn to set of sun, workmen ply their 
busy trades ; around the cove, and along the shore, 
all is astir, each man doing his utmost; till at 
last, on the [4th of July, the ships are all fitted 
and ready for sea; having on board some seventy 
land soldiers, which La Tour has enlisted here at 
forty shillings per month. 

*See Hazard’s Hist. Col., 1. 499. 
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Now, on the last day of La Tour’s stay here, 
we notice that the friars are on shore, taking leave 
of Mr. Cotton in a very quiet way; one of them 
‘is well learned, a ready disputant, and very 
learned in the Latin tongue ;” and they have been 
on shore once or twice before, but covertly. 
Friars! they had best keep out of sight; one of 
our fears all along has been, that if we did not aid 
La Tour to get away home, he would stay here, and 
these friars would stay. We are glad they are 
going, and we will take leave of them civilly; or 
Mr. Cotton will, for he is so learned, and so good, 
they cannot harm ham. 

Towards evening Governor Winthrop and many 
of our chief men accompany Monsieur to his boat, 
at the landing place, and take leave of him there ; 
for the ships are all ready, with anchors apeak. 
Methinks Captain Gibbons stands long on the shore, 
gazing on these ships, which, with swelling sails 
lighted up by the setting sun, are fast receding in 
thedistance. If he has no misgivings he isasanguine 
man: the outlay is great, and he has no surety 
of reimbursement; nothing but the promise of 3 
rather doubtful looking stranger, who has agreed 
to ship furs to England, and place the proceeds 
there to the credit of Captain Edward Gibbons! 
Now he is ‘‘ gay, young and wealthy ;”’ a few 
years hence he will certainly be an older man, but 
perhaps not so gay, nor so wealthy. 


CHAPTER V.——LA TOUR TRIUMPHANT-——FOR A TIME. 


Monsieur D’Aulney, whom we left some time 
ago in the river of St. John, lying there in the 
dark, under shelter ef some headland, blockading 
La Tour’s fort, did not dream of what had hap- 
pened, but felt sure of his prey. Counting the 
days he thought that soon his famished foe must 
surrender at discretion. Methinks he was as- 
tounded that day when the fleet from Boston hove 
in sight; five ships, steering straight inward to 
St. John’s. Setting sail in haste, D’Aulney, by 
some maneuvre, escaped and fled homeward to 
Port Royal. The enemy pursuing, he ran his 
ships ashore in a harbor, and began to fortify 
them ; whereupon La Tour sent a messenger on 
shore with letters to D’Aulney; letters, from 
Governor Winthrop, from Captain Hawkins, and 
from La Tour himself. ‘This messenger ‘* being 
one who could speak French well, was carried 
blindfolded into the house, and there kept six or 
seven hours ;’’ and all the time D’Aulney’s men 
were busy ‘ fortifying with palisadoes ; the friars, 
as busy as any, encouraging the women, (who cried 
pitifully,) telling them’ that the English ‘ were 
infidels and heretics.” La Tour's letter D’Aulney 
refused to open, because it was not superscribed to 
the lieutenant general, &c., but to the governor, 
and to Captain Hawkins he returned answer, re- 
fusing to come to any terms of peace with La Tour, 
and sent a copy of the arrét against him. Now, 
these means having failed of effect, La Tour 
urged Captain Hawkins to land his Englishmen 
and attack the enemy ; but this the captain refused 
to do, it being no part of the agreement ; never- 
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theless, he gave permission to any that might 
choose to go; and with some thirty of the Eng- 
lish, joined to his own forces, La Tour landed and 
assaulted the fue; but D’Aulney at bay fought 
bravely and beat them off. La Tour then, setting 
fire to a mill and some standing corn, doing what 
mischief he could, embarked and went with the 
Boston ships home to St. John’s. 

Captain Hawkins having now, according to 
agreement, placed La Tour in his fort again, will 
leave him there, and depart himself for Boston : 
but first the ‘* pillage and spvil of goods’’ shall 
be divided among the contracting parties ; for 
such spuil there was. A trading pinnace of 
D’ Aulney’s, supposing that he and his ships were 
still there at St. John’s, came in full of moose 
and beaver skins, and was made prize of: this 
being divided according to agreement, Captain 
Hawkins set sail on his ships, homeward bound, 
leaving Monsieur to his own resources. 

And now, La Tour, triumphant for a time, 
acted on the aggressive ; and a party of his men, 
with some English, made a successful attack on 
D’Aulney’s establishment at Penobscot; thus 
he, triumphant for a time. But for short time 
only ; for his untiring and implacable foe, going 
himself to France, told his old story there, with 
additions : that this La Tour harbors Huguenots 
and foreigners; that he seeks aid, in New Eng- 
Jand, from enemies of the only true religion, and 
gets it; that he is not a good and loyal subject of 
his most Catholic majesty. He tells his story, 
and is believed, and prevails, getting arréts and 
assistance ; though Madame La ‘Tour, who at this 
very time was also there in France, did her utmost 
for a husband who is hardly worth the trouble. 
He, sitting at home in his fort, receives letters 
from his wife, informing him of the state of matters 
abroad, and that he too must do his utmost, or the 
worst will come. Whereupon Monsieur, having 


little hope elsewhere, turns once more to his friends 


of New England, enemies of the true religion 
though they be; and in the summer of the next 
year (1644) we see him there again, telling his 
story toGovernor Endicott, at Salem. He tells it 
in a pathetic, persuasive way, in his native French ; 
and the governor, (notwithstanding his own Jetter 
to Winthrop last year,) moved with compassion for 
the man, appoints a meeting of magistrates and 
ministers at Boston to consider the matter. They 
meet, consider, debate, and adjourn, to meet again 
at Salem next week. We notice that Monsieur at 
this time plays a new card, or an old one which 
he has kept long out of sight; that grant, from 
Sir William Alexander, of lands in Nova Scotia, 
confirmed under the great seal of Scotland, with 
letters patent of a Scotch baronetcy, is now brought 
forward to English eyes with some effect. Never- 
theless, the magistrates, after much debate, could 
agree ouly to write a letter—a letter to D Aulney 
—complaining of the wrongs he had done to New 
England people ; apologizing for the aid given to 
his eneway last year; and asserting the determina- 
tiou of ie yovernor and council to protect New 





England merchants in their trade with La Tour 
With this letter; and a Massachusetts vessel in 
company, laden with provisions, La ‘Tour, on the 
ninth day of September, set sail from Boston, 
homeward bound; his wife being at about that 
date off Cape Sable, under hatches of the ship 
Gilliflower, among boxes and barrels. ‘These two, 
husband and wife, sailing in opposite directions, 
would be glad could they know whither each is 
bound. She, did he but know it, is in these days 
on her way from London to that very Boston from 
which he has just now departed. ‘There in Bos- 
ton she had a lawsuit, prevailed in it, hired ships, 
and came soon after, in the fall ef the year 1644, 
home to St. John’s. 

La Tour, after his return from Massachusetts 
with that letter to D’Aulney, being all he could 
get, seems to have lost head—all the head he 
ever had. Leaving his stronghold in the keeping 
of his wife, he went drifting about, asking al} 
people in a whining way to assist him. Great 
part of the winter of 1644-5, all through the 
spring, and into the summer, he was at Boston, 
living with Mr. Maverick on Noddle’s island, 
telling his story, and petitioning the court for 
assistance. Edward Gibbons, who is now Sergeant 
Major Gibbons, is greatly interested in the fate of 
Monsieur’s petitions ; he has received no proceeds 
of furs shipped to England, nor can he hear of any 
that are like to come; and as the apring months 
wear away he becomes urgent for payment, or at 
least for security. At last we note that he has 
got something—a paper drawn out in due form. 
dated May 13th, 1645, whereby ‘ Sir Charles St. 
Stephens, Lord of La ‘Tour in France. and Knight 
Baronet of Nova Scotia,”’ (rich in titles still.) con- 
veys to ** Sergeant Major Gibbons”’ all of his (La 
Tour's) possessions in Nova Scotia, to secure 
payment of the sum of two thousand and eighty- 
four pounds sterling, now due to him, the said 
Major Gibbons ; carefully excluding however from 
this mortgage the ‘‘ great frigott riding in Boston 
harbour ;’’ which may be the ship Clement, that 
was here before. A great frigate lying so long 
in Boston harbor ; and Madame keeping the fort 
at St. John’s with a handful of men! keeping the 
fort, or trying to keep it, and fighting bravely till 
the end come. 


CHAPTER VI.—MADAME LA TOUR. 


The wife of La Tour, Frances Mary Jaquelins, 
is a remarkable woman, or an uncommon man ; 
and is deserving of a chapter in the Romance of 
History, were the materials at hand ; but unhap- 
pily they are not, and the conscientious historian 
must, fur the present, content himself with a 
meagre section or two of her story. 

Of her parentage, her infancy, of all her girl- 
hood, there is no word to say. ‘That she had her 
young joys and sorrows—her dreams of love and 
life, softer, sweeter, than she could realize—no one 
need doubt ; for she too was a woman, though she 
had a man’s work to do, and did it better than the 
most. Married to this La ‘Tour, living almost 
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everywhere without any abiding place, the domes- 
tic virtues, if she had inclination to them, had 
small chance for development ; and she was by 
circumstance and habit a kind of Amazon, and we 
must figure her so. 

We can discern this Madame La Tour abroad 
in Europe, in a dim light, seeking aid in France ; 
whence, as we have seen, she wrote letters to her 
husband, inferming him that D’Aulney had pre- 
vailed there. That ship, the Clement, from Ro- 
chelle, to which La Tour escaped in the night 
when his fort was besieged in 1643, was probably 
despatched by her. D’Aulney says that she fled 
from France, being ‘‘ proclaimed a traitor’ there ; 
fled no doubt to England, to see what she could do 
in that country. 

For, on the 17th of September, 1644, a few days 
after Monsieur La Tour made his second departure 
from Boston, and before the good people there had 
done saying good riddance, there came into the 
harbor the ship Gilliflewer, Capt. Bayley, froin 
London, bringing Madame La Tour, who had a 


story to tell the governor and others: how she | 


chartered this ship in Londen, of Alderman Berk- 
ley and Captain Bayley, to convey herself, her 
people and goods, to her husband's fort at St. 
John’s; how the said eaptain, trading along on 
the coasts of Canada for his own profit, lengthened 
out the voyage to six months, to her great detri- 
ment—for when they at last arrived off Cape 
Sable, D’Aulney was there, lying in wait for this 


very ship, or for one conveying Madame and her | 


goods ; how Capt. Bayley, stowing herself and 
her people under hatches, among bales ard barrels, 
to keep them out of sight, told D’Aulney a tale; 
namely, that he was bound from Londen direct to 
Boston, and knew nothing about Monsieur and 
Madame La Tour; and how D’Aulney, believing 
the tale, gave Capt. Bayley a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and let them go—right 
glad to escape so. 

This was Madame’s true story ; and thereupon 
she claimed damages of Captain Bayley for un- 
necessary delay and detention, whereby, as she 
alleged, D’Aulney had been able to intercept her, 
and prevent her access to St. John’s. Forthwith 
she arrested the captain and the merchant of the 
ship, and got possession of the goods on execu- 
tion. This matter, brought before the Court of 
Assistants, made much noise and trouble in Mas- 
sachusetts. The merchants of Charlestown took 
part with Captain Bayley ; the merchants of Bos- 
ton, ** some of them being deeply engaged to La 
Tour,” assisted the lady; but she, with right, 
prevailed, and got judgment for two thousand 
pounds sterling. At the time of this trial of 
Madame La Tour’s suit there came to Boston one 
Marie, ** habited like a gentleman, but supposed to 
be a friar,’’ a messenger from Monsieur D’Aul- 
ney ; bringing letters from him to the governor, 
(Endicott,) and documents showing that La Tour 
had been condemned in France as a rebel and a 
traitor. This messenger made complaints of the 
assistance given La Tour last year, and also 


propositions of peace and amity, &c. The gov- 
ernor and magistrates ‘‘ urged much for a recon- 
ciliation with La Tour,’ and that D’Aulney 
should ‘‘ permit his lady to go to her husband.” 
As for La Tour, the messenger answered rather 
slightingly ; and for his lady, ‘‘ she was known 
to be the cause of his contempt and rebellion ;” 
she should not go to her husband ; and D’Aulney 
would take her even out of Boston ships, if they 
came in his way. This messenger, having con- 
cluded his business, ‘‘ made great haste away,”’ 
to tell his master the news. Nevertheless the 
lady, nothing daunted, hired three ships in Bos- 
ton, sailed away in October, 1644, and got safe 
home to her husband. 

Very soon after her return this husband, leav- 
ing the wife with a few men, French, English, 
Swiss, to keep the fort against D’Aulney, took 
| ship, and, as we said, went about seeking aid. 
| She, luoking about her there in the fort, sees 
| some creatures that are not very useful—a kind 
|of men who can eat and say mass, but can do 





nothing else; these, ‘‘ the friars and their con- 
federates,’’ she at once dismisses; for she does 
not lack decision of character, and will harbor no 
useless cattle. These creatures, going straight to 
D’Aulney, told him of La Tour’s absence—of the 
| weakness of the garrison; whereupon he, collect- 
ing his forces, set sail for St. John’s. He will 
capture the fort, get hold of the lady—if he can. 
But Madame was at her post, and knew what to do 
there. Aiming the big guns well, plying them 
briskly, she soon rendered his frigate unmanage- 
able, and killed or wounded some thirty of his 
men. Warping his ship out of reach of gunshot, 
he refitted, as well as he could, and sailed away, 
and Madame has saved the fort for a season; and 
all this time the husband, Sir Charles St. Eti- 
enne, Sieur de la Tour of France, Baronet of 
Nova Scotia, is in Boston, living there with Mr. 
Maverick at Noddle’s Island; walking round 
among the people of Boston, telling his story in a 
snaffling way all through the winter. 

Methinks he had better cease snuffling, go 
| home, and go to work ; otherwise his story will 
| become more and more pitiful. 

For now D’Aulney, having had time to recruit, 
pounces upon the lady again. This time he pre- 
| vails, though she fought bravely three days and 
| three nights, and beat him off; but on the fourth 
| day (Easter Sunday) he bribed one of the garri- 
son, **a Swiss who was on guard that day,”’ while 
‘the others were reposing after their hard day’s 
'work, and got inside the walls. But even then 
she bore herself gallantly, and surrendered at the 
last only on condition that the lives of all within 
the fort should be spared. This condition D’Aul- 
ney shamefully broke, and hanged them all save 
two—one, whom he made the executioner of the 
rest ; the other, Madame La Tour herself, who was 
obliged to stand, with a halter round her neck, and 
witness the sad sight. This woman had borne 
much ; this she could not bear : within three weeks 
of that shameful day “ she died of grief and vexa- 
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tion.’’ ‘* Her little child and gentlewoman were 
sent away into France.’,"—Was it a daughter of 
this little one who, in the next century, under the 
name of Aglate La Tour,* by management and for 
small considerations, got quitclaims from all the 
other heirs of Charles St. Etienne de la Tour, and 
then sold to the English government all her right, 
title and interest in and to the Province of Nova 
Scotia for two thousand guineas ! 


CHAPTER VII.—LA TOUR’S TROUBLES AND DOUBLES, 
AND FINAL DISAPPEARANCE, 


And all this time, while his brave wife was 
struggling with the enemy, Monsieur La Tour 
himself was, as we have seen, in Boston, living 
at Noddle’s Island, telling his story over and over 
again—a weariness to the ears of men. At last, 
however, he has something new to tell; for news 
comes from Acadia that his fort at St. John’s is 
taken, ‘* with jewels, plate, household furniture, 
ordnance, and other movables, valued at ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling.’’ And now, his story hav- 
ing become altogether too pitiful, he sails away ; 
and Major Gibbons is neither gay nor wealthy, 
being ‘* now quite undone.”’ 

In the winter of 1645-6, La Tour was again 
in Boston; having, since the preceding July, 
been in Newfoundland trying his fortune with Sir 
David Kirk, who is governor there. La Tour 
says that Sir David received him courteously, and 
promised him assistance ; but at last would give 
him nothing, save a small vessel to carry him to 
Boston—something to take him away. What 
story La Tour told to his Boston friends this time 
nobody knows. Judging by the result of it, no 
one need doubt that it was a story of great profits 
to be made in trading for furs in Canada, or there- 
about ; for we find that he got merchandise for a 
trading voyage to the east—from Major Gibbons 
to the value of £216, from Mr. Maverick still 
more; these two shipped merchandise in the 
**barque Planter,’’ entrusting it to Monsieur La 
Tour, who, promising large returns, sailed away 
in this barque, of which the master is a *‘ stranger,”’ 
and the crew partly French, partly English. Off 
Cape Sable Monsieur conspired with the master 
and his own Frenchmen, and forced out the other 
five Englishmen—* himself shooting one of them 
in the face with a pistol.’’ These Englishmen, 
wandering about on the shore in winter some fif- 
teen days, were at last by some Indians sent in a 
shallop to Boston, where they told their story to 
Major Gibbons, Mr. Maverick, and others. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop said: ‘‘ It appeared (as the Scrip- 
ture saith) that there is no confidence in an un- 
faithful or carnal man.’’ ‘To which Major Gibbons 
in his heart said, Amen. 

So this Frenchman, grown desperate, has be- 
come a kind of pirate, and has gone away to parts 
unknown—to Hudson’s Bay and elsewhere, trad- 
ing with the Indians—and keeps in the dark 
some five years. But in the year 1650, he, 


* Sce Douglass’ Summary, vol. i., 327. 





wherever he was, heard news—good news—that 
his old enemy, D’Aulney, is dead. Then he lifted 
up his head, and looked again to the Acadian 
world as his ‘* oyster,’’ which he with “ sword 
will ope ;”’ with sword, or in a prettier way, for 
he has a scheme in his head. Sailing straight- 
way to Port Royal, he calls on Jane Moten, 
Madame D’Aulney. Gentle reader, figure to 
yourself Monsieur La Tour when he called that 
day on the widow D'Aulney Charnizay, dressed 
in his best, and made his best bow. With great 
complaisance of manner, he has an under look of 
truculence, which, if there be call for it, he will 
turn up. After a rather delicate preamble, touch- 
ing on matters and things in Acadia, he makes 
distant allusion to her dear deceased husband—so 
distant that the dead lion seems a hundred years 
away; and then produces himself, a living—what 
shall we call him? He brings forward his title 
papers ; asserts his claim to Acadia, which, if 
need be, he will maintain with his sword. Ther 
he softly hints that there is a better way; he is a 
man bereaved—she a disconsolate widow : their 
respective losses have made chasms in the being 
of each, which they, rushing together, can fill ; 
and thus uniting their own dear selves, unite also 
forts, fishing stations, and wide tracts of land in 
Acadia ;—will Madame consider it? Madame 
listens, considers, flutters a little in her weeds, 
and gives such answer as beseems a disconsolate 
widow ; then she considers again, flutters, and 
says—yes. ‘There is a wedding and a honey- 
moon ; and Monsieur La Tour, after this his chef- 
d’euvre, thinks that haleyon days have eome at 
last. 

And, indeed, for some three years now he seems 
to live quietly enough, and to have no troubles, 
or none that we hear of. ‘True it is that Joshua 
Scottow comes from Massachusetts twice, dunning 
him, presenting Major Gibbons’ account, which 
has now run up to four thousand pounds sterling® 
and more, including interest ; but this is a small 
trouble, not worth mentioning, as the claimant 
comes unarmed. 

Madame, the new wife, has been honored by 
the king with letters patent* confirmatory to her- 
self, and heirs, of the original grant to her de- 
ceased husband ; and La Tour himself got once 
more letters patent from the King of France, dated 
in 1651, confirming him in possession and govern- 
ment of Acadia ; said letters setting forth that the 
said La Tour has used all his powers, for forty- 
two years, in the conversion of savages to the 
Christian religion in Acadia; and by his courage 
and valor driven foreign heretics from the forts of 
that country. With such papers, and the rival 
houses now united, La Tour lives very quietly there 
at St. John’s, superintending his fisheries, trading 
with the natives, til] another creditor comes. This 
one, whose name is Le Borgne, comes armed. 
He, a creditor of D’Aulney, comes with authority 
to take possession of the widow’s inheritance ; 





* See Mass. Hist. Col., vol. vii., 3d Series. 
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also with an arrét against La Tour, who stands 
charged with the old crimes of disloyalty, of har- 
boring heretics, &c. This Le Borgne carried 
things with a high hand there in Acadia; and 
after ousting Monsieur Denys at Chedabucto, (who 
still in print bewails it,) prepared to attack La 
Tour at St. John’s. And here one may give 
words to a little virtuous indignation against the 
Company of New France, Cardinal Richelieu, his 
most Christian majesty himself—the supreme gov- 
ernor of Acadia, whoever that may be. Such 
supreme governor, granting all sorts of contradic- 
tory commissions and arréts, setting men together 
by the ears in a kind of blindman’s buff, has sins 
to answer for. 

Le Borgne, we said, was strong, and carried 
matters with a high hand in Acadia; but a 
stronger than he was in those days on the way 
thither. Oliver Protector, thinking that cession 
ef Nova Scotia, made by Charles First without 
consideration, invalid, had a mind to relieve his 
New England colonies of troublesome Popish 
neighbors ; and, sending a fleet of ships with New 
England soldiers, he, in the year 1654, swept the 
French away from Nova Scotia—La Tour, Le 
Borgne, and the rest of them. 

Monsieur La Tour now disappears again for a 
time. Once more he emerges, and only once, far 
off in old England, playing a new game, or the 
old one in a new theatre. Petitioning the govern- 
ment there, and setting forth his claim to Nova 
Scotia under the grant of Sir William Alexander ; 
showing the French arréts accusing him of har- 
boring Huguenots, of alliance with foreign heretics ; | 
keeping out of sight that he has spent ‘ forty-two 
years in converting savages to the Catholic reli- | 
gion’’—in all ways, skilfully concealing and re- 
vealing, he makes the most of his misfortunes and 
misdeeds. With some result; for we find that 
he, with Thomas Temple and William Crowne, 
got, in 1656, a grant of that wide tract of lands 
comprised now in the provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. Thereupon La Tour, selling 
out all his right, title, and interest therein, to Tem- 
ple, disappeared, to emerge no more. 

Thus, this dubious Frenchman, coming to us 
through dim, uncertain media, was, for a time, 
troublesome to those noteworthy men, the fathers 
of New England, and so raised himself into clear 
visibility. Then fading away in the distance into 
dimness again, he at last altogether vanishes in 
the fog of London ;—and our Historiette is ended, 
if not finished. 





_ Nore.—The writer of the foregoing chapters would wil- 
tingly cite volume and page in confirmation of his state- 
ments ; but his papers of reference are in a bad state, and 
he has had trouble enough with them. Besides the 
books already mentioned, the truth-seeking reader may 
look into Halliburton’s Hist. of Nova Scotia, William- 
son’s Hist. of Maine, Winthrop's Journal, Hutchinson’s 
Massachusetts, Hubbard’s New England, Hist. of the | 
First Church, Hist. of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- | 
tillery Company, Prince’s Annals, Snow’s Hist. of Bos- | 
ton. He may look into these books, and read a little | 
more than is written there; and, also, a little less. 
Winthrop’s Journal, edited by James Savage, read so, is 
as interesting as the last new novel, and more profit- | 





Sate or Avrocrapn Lerrers.—Mr. George 
Linecar’s collection of autographs has been sold 
during the week. The catalogue raisonnee of the 
auctioneers seemed to tell well upon the competi- 
tors, and the prices realized were high, as the fol- 
lowing quotations will show :—Two letters of 
James Boswell, alluding to Dr. Johnson's north- 
ern tour, brought together £8 4s. A letter of 
Robert Burns, with an ode upon the inauguration 
of Thomson's bust, sold for £6 10s. A letter and 
some highly flattering verses of the great Lord 
Chatham, addressed to David Garrick, sold for £6 
18s. ‘I'wo letters of Kitty Clive to Garrick, 
brought together £4 16s. A letter of William 
Cowper, written at a time of great mental depres- 
sion, sold for £5 5s. A letter of John Evelyn, 
mentioning his various collections, including his 
autographs, some of which, he says, the Duke of 
Lauderdale borrowed with a promise to return in a 
few days, ‘‘ but, like a true Scotsman, never in- 
tended it ;’’ this letter sold for £6 12s. 6d. A 
letter of Oliver Goldsmith to Garrick about a piece 
he had written for the stage, sold for £6 12s. 6d., 
and another letter of the same author, sold for 
£6. Autographs of Dr. Johnson, including his 
letter to Garrick, with suggestions for the epitaph 
on Hogarth; the celebrated letter to Macpherson, 
about his Ossian, in which he says, ** 1 will not be 


| deterred from detecting what I think to be a cheat 


by the menaces of a ruffian ;’’ also a prayer writ- 
ten three months before his death, produced in the 
whole £31 8s. A ‘* painfully interesting’’ letter 
of Henry Kirke White to the editor of the Monthly 
Review, remonstrating with him upon the unfavor- 
able criticism upon ** Clifton Grove,’’ which had 
appeared in the magazine, sold for $5. - 


Josep Hume.—Considerable more than half a 
century ago, there dwelt in a small borough in 
forfarshire a poor widow, who earned a humble 
but a respectable livelihood for herself and her only 
son, by keeping a stall, principally for the sale of 
crockery ware, in the market place. It was a 
time when gentlemen lived harder than they do 
now ; and although the word ‘“* Waterfordizing” 
had not been invented, the thing implied by it was 
greatly in vogue. ‘lhe townspeople then were 
not unaccustomed to the occasional freaks and rough 
practical jokes of a neighboring gentleman who had 
lately sueceeded to enormous property and a peer- 
age; and there was no particular surprise mani- 
fested when, late one evening, the humble stall of 
the widow was overturned in an after-dinner frolic, 
and the brittle ware it contained smashed upon the 
street. The aggressor was Lord Panmure, father 
of the Right Hon. Fox Maule. Next morning 
the proprietress of the stall waited upon his lord- 
ship, and the claim for damages was soon settled 
to the satisfaction of al] parties. 

‘* And now, my good woman,” said the over- 
thrower of the crockery ware, ‘* is there anything 
else I can do for you !”’ 

The widow replied that she had an only son, a 
sharp little fellow, whom she would wish to see 
receiving a better education than her limited means 
would enable her to bestow on him. Lord Pan- 
mure at once promised the necessary aid. He was 
as good as his word. Little Joey was sent for. 
The intelligence and sharpness of the boy were 
readily recognized and highly commended, and he 
was at once placed in an excellent school. 

Such was the curiously caused commencement 
of a long eareer of industry and honor. The little 
boy—the poor widow's son—was no other than— 
Joseph Hume. 
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From the Tribune. 


White Jacket ; or, The World in a Man-of- War. 
By Herman Metvitie. 12mo. pp. 465. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Never has there been a more memorable White 
Jacket than this which gives the name to Mr. Mel- 
ville’s glowing log-book of a year’s cruise in a 
United States frigate. Finding himself wofully 
out at the elbows, while approaching the stormy 
latitude of Cape Horn, and ne pea-jacket to be had 
for love or money, Melville goes to work at the 
manufacturing of an outlandish garment, in which 
he might take comfort during the boisterous 
weather they were soon to encounter. 

This was nothing more nor Jess than a white 
duck frock, or rather shirt, which slitting open 
with a tremendous gash, he converted into a coat; 
an astonishing specimen of tailoring, to be sure ; 
with broad, Quaker skirts, an infirm epileptic col- 
lar, with huge wristbands, and white as a shroud. 
With all the odds and ends, that were come-at-able, 
old socks, trowser-legs, and the like, he bedarned 
and bequilted the inside of the jacket, till it be- 
came as stiff with padding as King James’ eotton- 
stuffed and dagger-proof doublet, standing up as 
stoutly as any buckram or steel hanberk. 

The White Jacket is made the emblem and 
** sweet remembrancer’’ of all Mr. Melville's per- 
ilous and comic experiences, while immured in the 
floating prison—to use the mildest term—of a 


publie man-of-war. He here finds ample materials | to the 


for an entertaining book, and has worked them up 
into a narrative of great power and interest. He 
always tells a story well, and a plenty are related 
in this volume. If he had confined himself to re- 


peating what he had heard and seen, his book | 


would have been more valuable; for the moral and 
metaphysical reflections he sets forth in bad Carly- 
lese, are only incumbranees to the narrative, and 
often become intolerable. 

Mr. Melville has performed an excellent service 
in revealing the secrets of his prison-house, and 


calling the public attention to the indeseribable | 


abominations of the naval life, reeking with the 
rankest corruption, cruelty, and blood. 

He writes without ill-temper, or prejudice, with 
no distempered, sentimental philanthropy, but 
vividly portraying scenes of which he was the eon- 
stant witness, and in many instances suggesting a 
judicious remedy for the evils which he exhibits. 
His remarks on the discipline of our public vessels 
are entitled to great consideration, and coincide 
with the prevailing tendencies of the public mind. 
it is not often that an observer of his shrewdness 
and penetration is admitted behind the scenes, and 
still less often that the results of personal experi- 
ence are presented in such high-wrought pictures. 
A man of Melville’s brain and pen is a dangerous 
character in the presence of a gigantic humbug ; 
and those who are interested in the preservation 
of rotten abuses had better stop that “ chiel from 
taking notes.” 

We copy his description of a ‘* Flogging’’ at 


sea, as a favorable specimen of the general style 
of the work, as wel) as for the light it throws ona 
subject, just now, of more than common public 
interest. 


If you begin the day with a laugh, you may, 
nevertheless, end it with a sob and a sigh. 

Among the many who were exceedingly diverted 
with the seene between the Down-Easier and the 
lieutenant none laughed more heartily than John, 
Peter, Mark, and Antoine—four sailors of the star- 
beard-watch. The same evening these four found 
themselves prisoners in the ** brig,’’ with a sentry 
standing over them. They were charged with 
violating a well-known law of the ship—having 
been engaged in one of these tangled, general fights 
sometimes oceurring among sailors. They had 
nothing to anticipate but a flogging at the captain's 
pleasure. 

foward evening of the next day, they were 
startled by the dread summons of the boatswain 
and his mates at the principal hatehway—a sum- 
mons that ever sends a shudder through every 
manly heart in a frigate : 

** All hands witness punishment, ahoy !”’ 

The hoarseness of the cry, its unrelenting pro- 
longation, its being caught up at different points, 
and sent through the Jowermost depths of the ship ; 
all this produces a most dismal etfect upon every 
heart not calloused by long habituation to it. 





However much you may desire to absent your- 
self from the seene that ensues, yet behold you 


/must ; or, at least, stand near it you must; for the 


regulations enjoin the attendance of the entire 
_ship’s company, from the corpulent eaptain himself 
smallest boy who strikes the bel}. 

** All hands witness punishment, ahoy!”’ 

To the sensitive seaman that summons sounds 
like adoom. He knows that the same law which 
| impels it—the same law by which the eulprits of 
| the day must suffer ; that by that very law he alse 
| is liable at any time to be judged and condermned-. 
| And the inevitableness of his own presence at the 
'seene ; the strong arm that drags him in view of 
| the scourge, and holds him there till all is over ; 
| forcing upon his loathing eye and sou} the suffer- 
|ings and groans of men who have famibhiarly 
‘eonsorted with him, eaten with him, battled out 
watches with him—men of his own type and badge 
—all this conveys a terrible hint of the omnipotent 
authority under which he lives. Indeed, to such a 
man the naval summons te witness punishment 
earries a thrill, somewhat akin to what we may 
impute to the quick and the dead, when they shall 
hear the Last ‘Trump, that is te bid them all arise 
in their ranks, and behold the final penalties in- 
'flicted upon the sinners of our race. 

But it must not be imagined that to al) men-of 
war'’s-men this summons conveys such poignant 
emotions ; but it is hard to decide whether one 
should be glad er sad that this is not the ease ; 
whether it is grateful to know that so much pain is 
avoided, or whether it is far sadder to think that, 
either from constitutional hard-heartedness or the 
multiplied searings of habit, hundreds of men-of- 
war's men have been made proof against the sense 
of degradation, pity, and shame. 

As if in sympathy with the scene to be enacted, 
the sun, which the day previous had merrily flashed 
upon the tin pan of the disconsolate Down-Kaster, 
was now setting over the dreary waters, veiling it- 
self in vapors. ‘The wind blew hoarsely in the 
cardage ; the seas broke heavily against the bows; 
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and the frigate, staggering under whole top-sails, preparations were being made, the master-at-arms 
strained as in agony on her way. assisted the prisoners in removing their jackets and 
‘* All hands witness punishment, ahoy!”’ shirts. ‘This done, their shirts were loosely thrown 
At the summons the crew crowded round the | over their shoulders. 
mainmast; multitudes eager to obtain a good place} Ata sign from the captain, John, with a shame- 
on the booms, to overlook the scene ; many laugh- | less leer, advanced, and stood passively upon the 
ing and chatting, others canvassing the case of the | grating, while the bare-headed old quarter-master, 
culprits ; some maintaining sad, anxious ecunte- | with gray hair streaming in the wind, bound his 
nances, or carrying a suppressed indignation in feet to the cross-bars, and stretching out his arms 
their eyes; a few purposely keeping behind to) over his head, secured them to the hammock-net- 


avoid looking on; in short, among five hundred men, 
there was every possible shade of character. 

All the officers—midshipmen included—stood 
together in a group on the starboard side of the 
mainmast ; the first lieutenant in advance, and the 
surgeon, whose special duty it isto be present at 
such times, standing close by his side. 

Presently the captain came forward from his 
cabin, and stood in the centre of this solemn group, 
with a small paper in his hand. ‘That paper was 
the daily report of offences, regularly laid upon his 
table every morning or evening, like the day's 


journal placed by a bachelor’s napkin at breakfast. | 


‘* Master-at-arms, bring up the prisoners,’’ he 
said. 

A few moments elapsed, during which the cap- 
tain, now clothed in his most dreadful attributes, 


fixed his eyes severely upon the crew, when sud- | 
denly a lane formed through the crowd of seamen, | 
and the prisoners advanced—the master-at-arms, | 


rattan in hand, on one side, and an ariued marine 
on the other—and took up their stations at the 
mast. 

** You John, you Peter, you Mark, you Antoine,” 
said the captain, ‘* were yesterday found fighting 
on the gun-deek ; have you anything to say?” 

Mark and Antoine, two steady, middle-aged men, 
whom I had often admired for their sobriety, re- 
plied that they did not strike the first blow; that 
they had submitted to much before they had yielded 
to their passions; but, as they acknowledged that 
they had at last defended themseives, their excuse 
was overruled. 

John—a brutal bully, who it seems was the real 
author of the disturbanee—was about entering into 
a long extenuation, when he was cut short by being 
made to confess, irrespective of circumstances, that 
he had been in the fray. 

Peter, a handsome lad about nineteen years old, 
belonging tothe mizzen-top, looked pale and tremu- 
lous. He was a great favorite in his part of the 
ship, and especially in his own mess, principally 
composed of lads of his own age. ‘That morning 
two ef his young mess-mates had gone to his bag, 
taken out his best clothes, and, obtaining the per- 
mission of the marine sentry at the * brig,’’ had 
handed them to kim, to be put on against being 


summoned to the mast. ‘This was done to propiti- | 


ate the captain, as most captains love to see a tidy 
siiler. But it weuld not do. ‘To all his supplica- 
tions the captain turned a deaf ear. Peter declared 
that he had been struck twice before he had returned 
a blow. ‘* No matter,”’ said the captain, ** you 
struck at last, instead of reporting the case to an 
vificer. 1 allow no man to fight on board here but 
myself. J do the fighting.”’ 

‘** Now, men,’’ he added, “ you all admit the 
charge ; you know the penalty. Strip! Quarter- 
masters, are the gratings rigged ?”’ 

The gratings are square frames of barred wood 
work, sometimes placed over the hatchways. One 
of these squares was now laid on the deck, close to 
the ship’s bulwarks, and while the remaining 


| tings above. He then retreated a little space, stand- 
ing silent. 

Meanwhile the boatswain stood solemnly on the 
| Other side, with a green bag in his hand, from 
| which, taking four instruments of punishment, he 
| gave one to each of his mates; for a fresh ‘ cat,” 

applied by a fresh hand, is the ceremonious privi- 
| lege accorded to every man-of-war culprit. 
| At another sign from the captain, the master-at- 
arms, stepping up, removed the shirt from the 
/prisoner. Atthis juncture a wave broke against 
the ship’s side, and dashed the spray over his ex- 
posed back. But though the air was piercing cold, 
and the water drenched him, John stood still, with- 
out a shudder. 

The captain's finger was now lifted, and the first 
boatswain’s-mate advanced, combing out the nine 
tails of his cat with his hand, and then, sweeping 
them round his neck, brought them with the whole 
'foree of his body upon the mark. Again, and 

again, and again; and at every blow, higher and 
higher rose the long, purple bars on the prisoner’s 
back. But he only bowed over his head, and stood 
still. Meantime some of the crew whispered 
among themselves in applause of their shipmate’s 
nerve ; but the greater part were breathlessly 
silent as the keen scourge hissed through the win- 
try air, and fell with a cutting, wiry sound upon 
the mark. One dozen lashes being applied, the 
man was taken down, and went among the crew 
with asmile, saying, ‘‘ D—n me! it’s nothing when 
you ‘re used to it! Who wants to fight?” 

The next was Antoine, the Portuguese. At every 
blow he surged from side to side, pouring out a 
torrent of involuntary blasphemies. Never before 
| had he been heard to curse. When cut down, he 
| went among the men swearing to have the life of 
|the captain. Of course this was unheard by the 
| officers. 

Mark, the third prisoner, only cringed and 
coughed under his punishment. He had some 
pulmonary complaint. He was off duty for several 
| days after the flogging ; but this was partly to be 
imputed to his extreme mental misery. It was his 
| first scourging, and he felt the insult more than the 
| injury. He became silent and sullen for the rest of 
| the cruise. 








| The fourth and last was Peter, the mizzen-top 
‘lad. He had often boasted that he had never been 
| degraded atthe gangway. The day before his cheek 
| had worn its usual red, but now no ghost was 
| whiter. As he was being secured to the gratings, 
| and the shudderings and creepings of his dazzlingly 
| white back were revealed, he turned round his 
head imploringly ; but his weeping entreaties and 
vows of contrition were of no avail. ‘ I would not 
forgive God Almighty !’’ cried the captain. The 
fourth boatswain’s mate advanced, and at the first 
blow, the boy, shouting ** My God! Oh! my 
God !*’ writhed and leaped so as to displace the 
gratings, and seatter the nine tails of the scourge 
all over his person. At the next blow he howled, 
| leaped, and raged in unendurable torture. 
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‘© What are you stopping for, boatswain’s mate ?”’ 
cried the captain. ** Lay on!’ and the whole dozen 
was applied. 

“7 don’t care what happens to me now !’’ wept 
Peter, going among the crew, with blood-shot eyes, 
as he putonhisshirt. ‘I have been flogged once, 
and they may do it. again, if they will. Let them 
look out for me now !”’ 

** Pipe down!” cried the captain, and the crew 
slowly dispersed. 

Let us have the charity to believe them—as we 
do—when some captains in the navy say, that the 
thing of all others most repulsive to them, in the 
routine of what they consider their duty, is the 
administration of corporal punishment upon the 
crew ; for, surely, not to feel searified to the quick 
at these scenes would argue a man but a beast. 

You see a human being, stripped like a slave ; 
scourged worse than a hound. And for what? 
For things not essentially criminal, but only made 
so by arbitrary laws. 





From the Tribune. 


Miscellanies. By Wituram R. Witiiams. 8vo. 
pp. 391. New York: Edward H. Fletcher. 


Tue aversion of men of taste to ‘* evangelical 
religion,’’ which formed the subject of one of the 
celebrated John Foster's most characteristic Essays, 
will find no apology or support from this admirable 
volume by a living Baptist divine of distinguished 
eminence. Although devoted, to a very considera- 
ble extent, to the discussion of speculative points in 
theology, for which the author would be the last 
to expect a universal sympathy, it displays such | 
unmistakable vigor of intellect, such extent and | 
variety of literary cultivation, and such singular 
resources of style, blending the chaste and appro- 
priate graces of the imagination with a masterly | 
skill in severe, consequent, logical reasoning, that | 
no amateur of the productions of genius could fail 
of deriving a rich gratification from its perusal. 
Not that it contains any specimens of so called 
fine writings, or betrays the symptoms of merely | 
literary ambition. The author deals with his sub- 
jects like a man of great earnestness of purpose, 
and if he often rises to the sphere of a glowing 
and impressive eloquence, it is because no other 
form of language can do justice to his thoughts 
and emotions. So, too, the exuberance of literary 
illustration, with which he clothes the driest specu- 
lative discussions, is not brought in for the sake of 
effect, but as the natural expression of a mind teem- 
ing with the “ spoils of time,’’ and the treasures 
of study in almost every department of learning. 

We are sure that it is not the intention of the 
writer, but there are frequent instances where the 
force of his appeals is lessened by the beauty of 
their language. Our thoughts are so absorbed 
with the aptness of the expression, that we are di- 
verted from the weighty import of the statement. 
But this fault is by no means universal. It occurs 
often enough to show us what would have been the 
effect had the matter of the work been of a less 
profound and vigorous character. In general, the 
author is too much intent on his argument to allow 





you to escape from its consequences. He plants 


his thought in your mind, though he first stirred the 
soil with instruments that might seem too brilliant 
for use. Atall events, you are made to feel that no 
admiration of the skill of the writer would in the 
slightest degree compensate for your indifference 
to his convictions. 

Many of the articles in this volume have already 
been published in another form. ‘They have been 
admired by a large circle of readers, and have 
contributed to establish the high reputation of the 
author. Among these is a Discourse on ‘* The 
Conservative Principle in our Literature,’ of 
which we must at least say, that whatever excep- 
tions we may take to some of the prominent views, 
they are set forth with a manly frankness that is 
suited to disarm prejudice, and are sustained with 
a vigor and sobriety of reasoning that commands 
our respect, although it does not compel our adhe- 
sion. The Note to this Discourse is a choice 
morceau of literary history, illustrative of the ten- 
dency of the author’s tastes and the comprehensive- 
ness of his studies. Alluding to the antiqne 
monkish hymn, the Dies Irae, which forms a part 
of the Romish service for the dead, he is enticed 
into an elaborate discussion concerning these re- 
markable stanzas, which, for its completeness of in- 
vestigation, and its terse compactness of expression, 
must be considered a master-piece in its kind, and 
leaves litile if anything to be discovered by future 
explorers of the subject. 

The articles entitled, ‘‘ The Jesuits as a Mis- 
sionary Order,’’ and “ The Life and Times of Bax- 
ter,’’ are fine specimens of historical composition, 
marked by conscientious fidelity of research, great 
sagacity and insight in the discrimination of charae- 
ter, and a felicitous grouping of individuals, which 
indicate the hand of a genuine artist in this depart- 
ment. We are inclined to give the preference to 
these productions, over those of a more exclusively 


rhetorical character. ‘The style of the author has 


a composure, a temperance, and a delicate finish, 
which are adapted to delight the reader of cultiva- 
tion and taste in the closet, but are not so effectual 
in a discourse to be addressed to a popular assem- 
bly. It has evidently been furmed by a familiar 
intercourse with the best literature, rather than by 
varied experience and practice in affairs. It is the 
language of books rather than of conversation. It 
shows a man who is more at home in a library than 
in the market-place or the Exchange. His fas- 
tidious taste prevents him from the use of many 
phrases which by less dainty speakers are employed 
with irresistible popular effect. The conscious- 
ness of this fact sometimes produces an appearance 
of restraint and awkwardness in the composition 
of his spoken discourses. He labors to find a 
graceful transition from the ‘‘ quiet and still air of 
delightful studies”’ to the grosser atmosphere of a 
miscellaneous audience. This attempt is not 
always successful. He strives like Pegasus in the 
harness, but can neither soar nor move forward. 
In the field of purely literary or historical disquisi- 
tion, he exhibits the facility and power of one who 
is perfectly acquainted with his ground and confi- 


, 
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dent in his resources. We hope to meet him 
hereafter in a sphere where his rare cultivation 
and high abilities will find an entirely congenial 
exercise, and embody themselves in a work which 
shall take a conspicuous and permanent place in 
American literature. 





THE NEW YORK ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue following memorial has been addressed to 
Congress by Mr. Grinnell :— 


The memorial of Henry Grinnell to the Con- 
gress of the United States, respectfully showeth— 
that 

The interest which is felt in the fate of the ex- 

ition under the command of Sir John Franktin, 
is not confined to the country under whose flag it 
sailed. 

Commerce and science, not less than philan- 
thropic benevolence, are deeply interested in the 
researches now making for the discovery of the 
missing navigators. 

While so deep and generous a sympathy per- 
vades the civilized world on this subject, your me- 
morialist feels strongly desirous that some effort 
should be made by his country to signalize its zeal 
in such a cause. 





Entertaining a confident belief in the safety of 
the expedition, and that the gallant men who have | 
so nobly risked their lives in the cause of geo-| 
graphical science may yet be rescued and restored | 
to their families and country, the earnest desire of | 
your memorialist is to contribute semewhat to so| 
beneficent a result. 

Moved by these considerations, he has procured | 
and is now fitting out two vessels, of proper size 
and with the needful appointments, to proceed with | 
all despatch to the Polar regions. 

He has been permitted to call on the officers of | 
the Navy for volunteers to take charge of this | 
expedition. ‘This call has been answered with a| 
zeal and nobleness of spirit beyond praise, without | 
the promise or hope of reward. Lieut. E. J. De} 
Haven, assisted by Passed Midshipman 8. P. | 
Griffin as second in command, has been selected to! 
take charge of the expedition. | 

It is the opinion of those officers and others well 
competent to judge, that it is of the first impor-| 
tance to the proper conduct and success of the ex- 
pedition, that it should be placed under naval laws 
during the term of its service. | 

Your memorialist therefore prays for the need- | 
ful legislation at an early day, in order that time 
may be afforded for the necessary action conse- 
quent upon it. 

Your memorialist has from his own resources pro- 
vided for the principal expenses of the expedition ; 
it would strengthen his hopes of ultimate success, 
and facilitate greatly the object in view, if the aet 
of Congress should authorize the word to be passed 
in the navy for volunteers among the inen as well 
as the officers, limiting the number of volunteers 
for both vessels to thirty—they receiving from the 
government their usual pay. Your memorialist 
turther requests that the same act should authorize 
the supply of suitable rations for such an expedi- 
tion. Your memorialist proposes that in the event 
of any rewards being obtained, that such sums 
should be given to the crews. 

The two vessels purchased and now being fitted 
are of ninety-one tons and one hundred and forty- 
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four tons respectively. Every proper means will be 
taken to ensure strength and durability and power 
to overcome all obstacles in the way of success. 

The paramount inducement to this enterprise on 
the part of your memorialist is to aid as far as pos- 
sible in the discovery, and, he trusts, in the rescue 
of Sir John Franklin and his companions; but he 
shall think it due to the cause of science to instruct 
the officers in command of the expedition to use 
all diligence and zeal in the exploration of the 
frozen regions to which they are bound. 

There are some strong grounds for believing this 
to be a propitious season for such an exploration, 
and he shall not easily relinquish the hope of being 
in some degree instrumental in solving the long 
disputed question of the existence of a North-west 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Hoping that your honorable body will give this 
subject an early and favorable consideration, your 
memorialist will, as in duty bound, ever pray, &c. 





GERMANY. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Martineau. a Unitarian minister 
of England, says: ‘I went to Germany with a fu!! 
expectation that I should bring home with me 
some valuable and elevated lessons in relation to 
the state and prospects of Christianity. How was 
it possible that I could enter the country of Luther 
and the early reformers, which first distinguished 
itself in the struggle with ecclesiastical corruption 
in modern Kurope—a country so rich in literature 
—without an expectation of this kind? And it was 
unnatural that you should ask me, on my return, 
whether I found that the country in which our re- 
formed Christianity was born, is the country whieh 
has now the fullest hope of vigorous religious 
maturity. I must confess that my expectations 
in this respect have been bitterly disappointed. 
| speak not now of the theological and critical 
literature of Germany, but I speak of that practical 
religion of the people which influences the heart, 
and determines the fortunes of the nation. I do 
not hesitate to say that | believe that the influence 
of Christianity upon the future political and social 
condition of Germany is now extinct ;—and the 
great changes which are going on there are going 
on independent of it, growing out of new sources, 
and arising from classes where the old church in- 
fluences have almost ceased ;—whilst religion has 
never separated itself from the highest culture 
which we possess, in Germany that severance has 
taken place. While in England our universities, 
where the culture is sought, and to a great extent 
found, remain essentially ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, producing thereby a multitude of social evils, 
at all events it has this good effect—it keeps the 
highest understanding and deepest learning of the 
country in close connection with religious influence. 
In Germany this is far otherwise ; and I think I do 
not speak with an extravagance in saying that the 
almost entire mass of its most cultivated classes, 
of the intellectual men who constitute the strength 
of our universities, and give them their endow- 
ment, is practically alienated from the Christianity 
of Germany. I come home then, | confess, with a 
most confirmec preference for our English social 
life; for our English modes of thought and habits 
of action ; and especially | come home with a de- 
cided preference tor that popular and practical 
religion which exists in this country, rather than 
that purely intellectual and critical theology whieh 
exists in Germany.” 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS.—-GERMAN JEALOUSIES AND ROGUERIES. 


From the Examiner, 16 March. 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


Governments in France are necessarily actors, 
who come before the public as an audience ; and 
the public has the power and the habit, however 
the right may be denied, of approval or disapproval ; 
in other words, of securing the government in its 
engagement by applause, or of hissing it off the 
stage. We are far from saying that this ought to 
be the relative position of governors and governed ; 
but it is the case in France. When the political 
actors rebel against the law of popular ascendency, 
so surely do they get turned out. 

The whole history of Bourbon and quasi- Bourbon 
governments was their denial of any such rule, and 
their determination to enact the part of statesmen, 
ministers, and kings, without owning or submitting 
to the judgments of the popular audience aforesaid. 
One pleaded divine right, another entrenched him- 
self in a body-guard of Jesuits or of cuirassiers, a 
third trusted in his sagacity and in his own opinion 
of it. But the audience, the Freneh public, were 
not to be gulled or cheated of what it considered its 
right, and was certainly its habit—to turn out the 
king or the government that displeased it. 

The only political actor who ever perfectly un- 
derstood his part, and was master of his cue in 
France, was , ed How that great soldier 
acted! How fully he understood his audience! 
And how they applauded him to the echo, until he 
chose to pull the theatre down about their ears. 
On the other hand, we have witnessed the miserable 
failures of Louis the Is8th, Charles the 10th, and 
Louis Philippe. None of them understood fully 
the necessities of their position. Does Louis 
Napoleon! It is to be feared not. And yet he 
has all the qualities of a good political actor; cour- 
age, hardihood, a love of adventure. and no fear of 
risk, generosity, as well as a certain sagacity, with 
that experience of mankind and power of estimating 
it, learned by princes who have had their noses to 
the grindstone. But on reaching the presidency 
he imagined that the old hands knew all about 
political management; and he trusted to their les- 
sons, though they merely instructed him to goon in 
the old humdrum way, repeating the attitude, the 
dumb show, the humbug of Louis Philippe. ‘The 
president thought his name would do anything for 
him. He now begins to find out that the people 
do not applaud; that he is tolerated, but is not a 
favorite ; that he is not pelted with orange-peels 
indeed, but that the people show no enthusiasm for 
him; that they fling him neither chaplets nor 
crowns, and that when he goes off the stage, they 
are very unlikely to call him back. 

We have indulged in this rather playful illustra- 
tion of the state of things in France, because, grave 
though these may become, they do not possess all 
the gravity that is attributed to them. ‘The elec- 
tion of Messrs. Carnot, Vidal, and De Flotte, in 
Paris, in preference to the minister Lahitte and the 
son of General Foy, is not a determination of the 
good people of the metropolis to establish a com- 
munist regime, to reinstate M. Louis Blane in the 


Luxembourg, or to erect ateliers nationaux. It is) 


merely an expression of disapprobation. It is a 
symptom that government does not please them, 
and that they require something more of statesman- 
ship than a clamoring for order, and clumsy efforts 
to preserve it by an army of soldiers and policemen, 
obtruding everywhere, and costing enormously. 
Some time back Louis Napoleon flung off his min- 


isters, declaring that he would no longer blindly 
follow the dictates of the conservative party; but 
since then he has in reality followed their dictates 
very servilely ; and even in these very elections, 
government, instead of setting up for itself, has 
crept under the gabardine of legitimists, and Or- 
leanists, abdicating its own influence and position, 
jand throwing numbers of its moderate opponents 
into the ranks of the ultra-democratic party. 

The party of order, as the conservatives call 
themselves, are evidently not so much champions 
of order, as partisans for the crushing of every ele- 
ment of popular and even constitutional liberty. 
What they have done at Rome speaks for itself. 

What they have done in the bill for education, 
| where they have called in the Jesuits to their aid, 
‘is patent. So that the reaction of this party is in 
truth not merely back to monarchy, but to absolut- 
ist and priest-ridden monarchy. It is not a relapse 
to Louis Philippe that has been proposed, but a 
relapse to Charles the Tenth. The foreign policy 
of the conservatives is equally plain with their 
domestic policy. Austria and Russia are the allies 
they lean to. Haynau they worship, Nesselrode 
they adore; and they declare an alliance with 
England to be only desirable on the condition that 
the legitimist Aberdeen be at its head. 

We will do the president the justice to say that 
he has proved himself no party to such a reaction 
as this. He would gladly give a more liberal turn 
to the Roman intervention. Clergy and legiti- 
mists he would evidently desire to keep in check ° 
and amidst all his efforts and desire to conciliate 
Russia, he has not consented to sacrifice either his 
own independence or that of other countries, which 
look to France as well as England for protection. 
In short, we think the president very likely to take 
useful warning from these late elections, and to 
turn them, as he certainly may, to his advantage 
He must, however, do something that will concili- 
ate and captivate the popular mind. He has not 
yet made a hit; and it is time for him to think 
seriously of the necessity and of the means of doing 
so. 








From the Examiner, 16 March. 
GERMAN JEALOUSIES AND ROGUERIES. 


Ir would be amusing enough to watch the patent 
rogueries by which these dull German potentates 
are trying to cheat each ether and their subjects, 
were not the effeets likely enough to be tragical to 
mankind at large in the end. 

Prussia has been long scheming to oust Austria 
from her former position of a first-rate power in 
the German councils. Her own successful sup- 
pression of an insurrection at Berlin, and the very 
| perilous position so long oceupied by Austria, gave 
her great influence amongst the minor princes, who 
were anxious to secure a help in time of need 
against their own people; and the Drey Konigs 
Bund secmed to have assured to Prussix the much 
desired preéminence. No sooner, however, had 
Austria time to breathe than she set to work to 
overthrow the Prussian scheme. ‘The first bait 
was an offer to form a new Customs Union for all 
Germany, in which al] the non-German states of 
Austria should be included. By this means the 


rich and non-manufacturing Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and Gallicia, would be throw open to the 
manufactures of North Germany ; and, by the pas 
sage down the Danube, the trade in Servia, Walla- 
chia, and the Turkish provinces, could be disputed 
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on favorable terms with the West of Europe. This 
has been a long desired object of the German traders, 
and a better baited hook could hardly have been 
thrown out to the gudgeons of manufacturing Ger- 
many. ‘To render it quite irresistible, Austria, 
while professing liberal commercial prince’ ples, and 
protesting against her old prohibitive system, de- 
clares that she will still so far protect German 
manufactures as not to expose them to a ruinous 
competition with the productions of more advanced 
States. 

By the proposed tariff she would lay on an ad 
valorem duty of 17 per cent., instead of 11, as at 
present itaposed by the Zo/lverein. Prussia receives 
this proposition very sulkily, and her journals pro- 
test loudly against this attempt of Austria to take | 
the lead in the affairs of Germany ; but we suspect 
she would find it difficult to get a majority against 
it in a Vo/kshaus, let her constitute it how and 
where she would. 

Austria follows up the blow. Shortly after ap- | 
pears a new law for the recovery of debts on bills of 
exchange, &c., in which, with very slight changes, | 
Austria has adopted the enactments common to the 
rest of Germany, and thus removed one great ob- 
stacle to the opening of trade in that direction. 
Her last stroke, however, has been the most severe. 
Prussia gave herself vast pains about the formation 
of the Drey Konigs Bund, atter the conclusion of 
the Frankfort faree ; and now Austria has over- 
thrown it by uniting Bavaria, Saxony, and Wur- 
temberg, in a new compact, and issuing in their 
name a cut and dried proposition for a German | 
constitution in opposition to that of Erfurht. Han-| 
over has not as yet given in her adhesion to this | 
plan, but has completely withdrawn her support | 
from Prussia, and is rather disposed to coquet | 
with her rival. 

‘The absolute impossibility of carrying out this | 
Austrian scheme of a German constitution—in | 
which Austria is to enter with all her states except | 
Lombardy, by which an executive directory of seven | 
voices is to rule Germany, with a Parliament of | 
three hundred members, of which Austria and | 
Prussia are to send one hundred each, and the other | 
German states the remaining hundred—must be | 
evident enough. All the Austrian crown lands | 
are to have separate provincial diets. Austria | 
herself is to have a general diet in Vienna, includ- | 
ing Lombardy; and a German diet, excluding 
Lombardy, somewhere else. A simple machine for | 
ruling an empire! Unfortunately, the 7th article 
of the constitution of the 4th of March expressly 
declared that *‘the whole empire shall have one 
law for customs and trade.’’ ‘That is awkward ; 
but it would be still worse to force the Magyars, | 
Poles, Croats, Serbs, and Wallachs to take part in 
a German diet, without their being able to speak or 
understand the German language. Unless these | 
deputies were mere nominees of the court, not 
representatives of the people, Austria might reckon 
tw a certainty on their opposition to all she wished. | 

But the whole thing is not worth wasting argu- 
ments upon. it is a mere sham got up to throw | 
ditiiculties in the way of Prussia, and the Erfurht 
Parliament ; for, however ambition may have a 
share in the conduct of the King of Prussia, yet he | 
does seem to be only one of the German princes | 
who really wishes for a great and united Germany, | 
and is disposed to take bona fide steps towards its | 
accomplishment. 

If the science of government had no higher ob- | 
ject than a diplomatic triumph, or the injuring one’s | 
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neighbor in the hope of profiting oneself, all this 
chicane ou the part of Austria might be admired 
as vastly clever; but to those who hold that power 
confers somewhat higher duties on those who wield 
it, it appears pitiable enough. And the ead of all 
will probably be further procrastination. ‘The 
jealousies of the two great powers may very likely 
deprive the Germans for an indefinite period of the 
object of their dearest wishes, and may even per- 
haps plunge them into a fratricidal war. 


A BROKEN ARMY. 


From the Examiner, 16 March. 


HOW TO RECRUIT A BROKEN ARMY. 
Wuar does Austria mean to do with the 80,000 

Honvéds she has incorporated into her army? 

80,000 discontented soldiers, in an empire where 


four great capitals have been bombarded within the 


| year! 


Some of the Austrian generals declared that the 
Honvéds taken and enlisted in the beginning of the 
war, fought as gallantly as any soldiers they had. 
Yes; when their numbers were few, when they were 
surrounded by thousands of others, and escape was 
out of the question, we have no doubt they would 
light well, if only to show off their courage before 
comrades whom they felt to be enemies, and panted 
for an opportunity to treatas such. ‘They are now, 
however, in sufficient numbers to form a strong and 
compact body, which can communicate ina lan- 


| guage unknown to the rest of the troops as well 


as to the officers. On the first outbreak of a war, 
no matter against what power—even Russia herself 
—these men will go over in whole regiments to 
the enemy. 

Were the new recruits all mere peasants, their 
discontent might find vent in drunken excesses, 
which severe discipline would easily put down; 
but all the officers of the Hungarian army under the 
rank of major, and some higher ones, are now serv- 
ing in the ranks with the men they formerly com- 
manded. Many of these are members of the first 
families in the country, men of education and for- 
tune. The influence which such men—suilerers 
too in the same cause—must have on the Hungarian 
recruits, can easily be imagined ; and it is shown in 
the strict discipline and faultless conduct by which 
they are remarkable. Nor are the German and 
Italian soldiers, among whom they are drafted. in- 
sensible to the influence which high rank, military 
knowledge, and a lavish expenditure of money, 
might naturally be expected to create; and whieh 
will render obedience to their officers a very doubt- 
ful question in the hour of need. 

It may astonish many that we have not heard of 
frequent suicides or acts of violent outrage on the 
part of the degraded Honvéd officers against their 
Austrian commanders ; and such undoubtedly would 
have been the case, had they not been supported by 
the determination to avail themselves—tor future 
use—of this opportunity of completing their mili- 
tary education in the details of a service with which 
they are but little acquainted. Many Honvéd 


_ officers rose to high rank before they had time to 


learn the duties of the subordinate charges, other- 
wise it would have been impossible to officer an 
army of 150,000 men in a few months: but now 
this deficiency will be supplied, and they will not 
fail to repay Austria for the trouble she has taken. 
on the first fitting occasion. 

It may yet happen to a prince of Austria to ex- 
claim, as did the Arch-Duke Constantine when he 
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saw his favorite Polish regiments dash in compact 
lines on the Russian squares—‘* Ah ! see how glori- 
ously the raseals charge! It was I who drilled 
them to it!” 





From the Examiner, 16 March. 
THE CZAR’S NOTE AGAINST LORD PALMERSTON. 


We have never known a political move so com- 
pletely and glaringly defeat itself as the Russian 
note. It was evidently written for publication, and 
was addressed to Baron Brunow tor the purpose 
not of being laid before Lord Palmerston, but of 
being read by the British public, and of reaching, 
through the British public, the British court. We 
cannot say that we either regret or blame the policy 
by which the Austrian and Russian courts take 
such pains to appeal to a people against a minister. 
It is homage rendered to the power of public opin- 
ion and the press in a free country; and such 
appeals may be both instructive and beneficial. 

n the present case, however, the Russian min- 
ister reckoned without his host. He, no doubt, 
imagined that Lord Palmerston was so unpopular 
that a litule agitation would run him down ; and it 
was also supposed that if this could not be done 
either in Parliament or in the country, it might be 
done at court. If such was the calculation, as we 
have no doubt it was, the makers of it were sadly 
ignorant of the natural pride which pervades all 
classes of Englishmen, and which has been so 
thoroughly disgusted at the tone of this note, that 
not only have the friends of the foreign minister 
rallied to his side in the cause they believe just, 
but even his enemies have had the grace to be less 
hostile, seeing him the object of absolute animosity 
and diplomatic intrigue. 

Never, certainly, were pretensions so monstrous. 
Here has Russia been insolently and aggressively 
active for the last twelvemonth, menacing, occupy- 
ing, bullying, invading, and subduing every inde- 
pendent power within reach of her armies; and, 


the moment she suspects, and wrongfully suspects, | 


that England is about to make a similar use of her 
naval power, she affects to fall into frantic raving 
at the impiousness of the thing. Why should we 
not occupy Athens, if Russia may garrison Bucha- 
rest, destroying a constitution, and displacing a 
national party ! 

England, indeed, had not the least idea, desire, 
or interest, to do any such thing ; but if she did, 
what more is it than Russia is daily doing? Eng- 
land does not desire to displace King Otho, cashier 
his constitution, and oecupy his kingdom with 
10,000 troops, as Russia has served the Principali- 
ties. All she desires is, that the government of 
Greece should not treat her slightingly, injure her 
subjects, and then refuse not merely redress, but 


Schwarzenberg has also been in the field with an 
Austrian note, which Lords Stanley and Aberdeen 
echoed on Thursday night with feminine rancor, 
in the antiquated spirit of the Castlereagh school of 
foreign politics. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Tae Examiner, of the 16th March, copies two Protests 
of the Rev. Geo. Denison, against the decision of the 
Privy Council, in the case of Gorham rs. the Bishop of 
Exeter ;—the protests calling for a Convocation of the 
Church to protect its doctrines against the State ;—and at 
the close of a long article thus sums up—(The Examiner 
has always shown a strong feeling against the clergy— 


A struggle then seems imminent, and Puseyism 
comes boldly out of doors to brave it, putting Mr. 
George Anthony Denison into the van. ‘The issue 
| to be determined will be one that must affect vitally 
the existing connection between Church and State, 
and cannot be regarded with indifference by any 
who believe, as we do, that the interests of 
|religion are most likely to be served by retaining 
jthat connection. We took the liberty of warning 
‘the high-church party of the danger they were 
ve at the time of the resistance to Doctor 
_Hampden’s appointment. We believe it to be 
| greater now. Every fresh outbreak of fanaticism 
has its effect upon the people, however little per- 
ceptible at the time. They are not ignorant that 

these brawling priests hold their vicarages and 

|archdeaconries and bishopries by the power and 
_tyranny they are so blatant against. They have 
| far less interest in any direct abolition of the prac- 
| tical supremacy of the crown than these agitating 
| fanatics have in sustaining it. The high-church 
league would not survive its victory for a day ; and 
if any one believes that, in the clash of abstract 
claims and coordinate authorities which would un- 
doubtedly follow, the church itself would have any 
chance of surviving, he is a churchman more san- 
_guine than sensible. ‘The people themselves would 
| settle the matter, if the fanaties so let loose did not. 
Only let Puseyism become dominant in the estab- 
lished church, we do not care whether by suffer- 
,ance, by interpretation, or by new enactment, and 
the days of that churen are numbered. The Eng- 
lish people will never again trouble themselves to 
reform an establishment they may dislike. As 
they have hitherto thought of it, as they have en- 
joyed under it the benefits of the most practically 
tolerant church system ever invented, they have 
been willing and wise to adhere to it; but let them 
| be taught to believe that Puseyism is the consistent 
/and true exponent of its spirit, and the question 
| will not be one of reform, but of removal, and one 
| which will be decided almost as soon as it is 
| mooted. 














even any reply whatever to remonstrances urged) The present strength of Puseyism ought to read 
during long years. Greece made trifles of English | a lesson to several parties. The root of all its 
complaints ; and we have not scrupled to regret that | pretensions and all its peculiar opinions is to be 
it required a fleet to prove to Greece that these | found in the alleged necessity of an apostolical sue- 
complaints were not trifles, but serious things. | cession to give effect to the sacraments, and through 
But that is the fault of Greece. King Otho andthe sacraments to secure salvation. The Evan- 
his government have received their lesson; and by | gelical clergy, by which we do not mean merely 
this time they are freed from coercion no doubt, | those who are commonly so termed, but all who 
after having consented to make such compensation | profess adherence and implicit obedience to the 
as France may think just. ‘Then the great bubble | Scriptures only, ought from the first to have re- 
will have burst. sisted a ¢octrine so palpably unscriptural, and at 

It was political capital, however, too good to be} such manifest variance with the doctrines of the 
lost ; and we saw how the Czar Nicholas tried to|Chureh of England. Unquestionably they failed 
make the most of it, with sorry success. Prince|to do so. We hope there was no acquiescence 
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trom lurking hope that to recognize such a doc- 
trine might weaken the position of the dissenters, 
and might even add an importance to their own 
office, which mere personal conduct could not have 
secured. 

It should read a lesson to the bench of bishops 
also. Their connivance, or want of resolution to 
resist, or willingness to have their own order ex- 
alted, has encouraged and increased the band of 
Romanizers, and has disgusted and gone far to 
alienate the more honest portion of the church. 
Nor let our statesmen fail to profit by the same 
warning. ‘There has been too much of the advane- 
ing of neutral men to dignities—of men who, be- 
cause they are irresolute and timid, and therefore 
inactive, are supposed to be discreet. While we 
say this we must admit that the appointments of 
the present premier have been made with discrimi- 
nation and courage ; and we trust that those to 
whom so great a charge was thus entrusted will 
now be mindful of the reasons that induced their 
selection, and of the expectations grounded on their 
conduct before elevation. 

Above all, so long as there is to be a connec- 
tion, between any Church and the State, there must 
be no tampering with the present terms on which 
that connection rests. Otherwise it will soon cease. 
Let not the slightest countenance be given to the 
notion, in furtherance of which we are inundated 
from week to week by the fly sheets of Mr. Deni- 
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is humbled for daring to call herself the superb ; 
the only true nobility of Europe is driven out of 
Venice to vegetate on the Brenta; even poor Saint 
Marino is stript of his rags, and forbidden to rest 
his aged and venerable head on his eternal snow. 
How much longer must humanity groan under 
the scourge of intolerance and hypocrisy’ How 
much longer shall the iron mask, immutable in its 
features, deride her agonies!? Is it for the support 
of such oppressors, in their insolent pride, that two 
millions of men in arms exhaust the scanty granaries 
of their aged fathers, and expose their sisters to 
beggary and shame?! Is it for them in their pal- 
aces that prisons and poorhouses encumber the 
decrepitude of Europe! If any spirit had been left 
in England, or any integrity in France, surely 
these two nations might have imparted to others 
the liberty which one does possess and which the 
other dreams she does. Instead of grappling with 
a monster whose fangs are fastened on the throat 
of freedom, we, as fearless of Attic wit and ridi- 
cule as of Attic arms, sail along the Peireus, and 
whip a petty trickster with the birch of his Bava- 
rian broom, for cheating us at chuck-farthing. 
Meanwhile we say not a syllable to the Emperor of 
Austria, who is indebted to us for some twenty or 
thirty millions, if interest be included. I hope the 
Muscovite Czar, for whom a gang of speculators, 
at their own risk and without the consent of Par- 
liament, have raised what is sufficient for the sub- 





son and his friends, that the church established by 
the nation can in any one point be independent of 
the control of the nation. Let us hear nothing of 
** purely church courts’ and clerical jurisdictions. 


enactments, be stayed at once with the strong hand. 


Convocations would as little adequately represent | 


the clergy, as the clergy either in theory or fact 
ean be taken to represent the church. 


The present ministry may be persuaded that as, 


long as they remain determined in resisting every 


such form of preposterous encroachment on clearly | 


defined principles and rights, they will be backed 


by the great body of the laity of the church, and | 


by the most earnest and most influential of its 
clergy. 





PARTITION OF SWITZERLAND. 
Junius Casar, on his march to the conquest of 
Gaul, met the nations of Helvetia going forth in 


one vast body from their snowy mountains, to occu- 


Let the pernicious folly of synods or convocations | 
being required to give authority to parliamentary 


jugation of ‘Turkey and of Switzerland, may pay 
them as punctually as his confederate has paid the 
nation. Perhapsthe Barings and their subscribers 
may raise another loan for the President of France, 
without which he will find it difficult to supply his 
quota toward the subjugation of Switzerland. Un- 
less he comes forward thus effectively, he has little 
chance that Geneva will be ceded to him, and can 
| expect no countenance, no permission, to seize even 
/ such a morsel of offal as poor Savoy. 

More serious thoughts than are here expressed 
must arise in the bosom of the contemplative and 
far-sighted. ‘Two independent and powerful na- 
tions, free during many centuries, have been re- 
cently absorbed into the stagnant lake of despotism ; 
another is devoted. ‘The same creatures, which 
devoured the former two, are insatiate and agape 
for the survivor; the sight of life in it whets their 
appetite and extends their jaws. Autocrats, and 
kings acting under them, and another not yet king 
nor autocrat, but ready to rise by their support and 
to kick from under him the low plush stool, con- 
federate against the liberties of all mankind, and 
encircle with one chain whatever lies between Si- 


| 





py more fertile lands beyond. He compelled or | 
induced them to return. Since this expedition, | 
uges of independence and of freedom have rendered 
them, above all others, devoted to their country ; | 
and whoever has been driven from his, whether by 
civil war, or by pelitical animosity, or by religious 
rancor, has hitherto been hospitably received 
among them and manfully protected. A. period is 
now appointed at which this must terminate. The 
murderer of the Hungarians, the betrayer of the 
Germans, and the bombarder of Rome, all three 
strive against the Switzers, apprehending the con- 
tagion of democracy and denouncing the reception 
of misfortune. 

Nothing in the form of a republic will be per- 
mitted to remain in Europe. Holland hath long 
ago been absorbed ; the Hans towns fell one after 
another long before ; the quiet, the literary, the 
polished Ragusa is manacled and shut up; Genoa 





beria and Algeria. ‘To crash the bones of repub- 
licans and to lick out the marrow is especially 
their delight. 

Evil principles have always been more active 
than good, as poison is more active than nutriment ; 
and especially are they now. Usurpers fraternize ; 
free nations quibble and quarrel, and, instead of 
assisting with the water-bucket and directing the 
engine-pipe, stand aloof, and draw listlessly back 
from the spreading conflagration. Wherever an 
active mind is to be found, the emissaries of Russia 
find it, and, if they can, employ it. Until lately 
the influence of the north was unfelt in England. 
Able ministers of state on the Neva find ministers 
equally able in lower situations on the Thames. 
The polar star of their policy is fixed ; it shines the 
same in one reign as in another; ours shifts with 
every set of actors, and frequently with the same, 
unsteady as the light from a village inn door on a 
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horsepond, when the horses are unharnessed and 
walk into it. 

‘The Emperor of Russia, like our Charles I., has 
been raising money under false pretences. They 
who lent it knew perfectly well that it was not 
destined, as he said it was, to complete a railroad. 
No; nor was it, as people in England surmised, to 
fill up the vacuum left by the Hungarian war. 
That war was long provided for, and duly paid 
for; but enough was not forthcoming for such con- 
tingencies as a more protracted one against Swit- 
zerland and against Turkey might require. No 
‘Turks in their adversity are likely to take refuge in 
England: but it is in England, and in England 
only, that Hungarians and Helvetians hope for 
sympathy and succor. The Hungarians are high- 
minded ; the Helvetians are as fond of liberty as 
they; among the thousands of both nations who 
probably may land upon our coasts, is it reasonable 
to expect that no exile, who has been deprived of 
his property by the invader, wil] resent the loss of 
it on those who furnished the means of invasion? 
Every boy in the street will be eager to point out 
the speculator ; and fatal to mote than scrip may 
peradventure be the speculation. 

Capitalists, as the more opulent and the less 
scrupulous of moneylenders are entitled, are pro- 
fessionally the pioneers of despotism. Irregular 
forces may unexpectedly break in upon their oper- 
ations, and carry them suddenly off. A momen- 
tary blast of wind, after serene and sunny weather, 
hath sometimes checked, and utterly withered up, 
the unseasonable rankness of a pestilent vegetation. 

Feb. 6. Water Savace Lanpor. 
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Woman’s Friendship; A Story of Domestic Life. 

By Grace Aguilar. D. Appleton & Co. New 

York. 

We are more than half indignant at the authoress of 
this volume for presuming to write a thrilling narrative 
illustrative of the unshaken power and steadfastness of 
woman's friendship, as if ou a subject needed any illus- 
tration with any one; but a perusal of the work leads us 
to pardon anything ; for its object has occasioned the pro- 
duction of one of the most charming tales that has re- 
cently issued from the press. It is so full of affection and 
Jove, which constitute the genuine wealth of the soul, as 
to awaken the rapturous admiration of the reader. 

The same publishers have issued an octavo edition of 
Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, by Richard Chenevix 
French, Professor of Divinity, King’s College, Lon- 
don. This is a most learned and able work on the subject 
treated of. It is clear and demonstrative in its arguinent, 
and is as well adapted to the library of the layman, as the 
divine. —N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


Thirty Years’ Imprisonment for Debt. 

A pampliet of a most extraordinary character, illustrat- 
ing the gross injustice and oppression of the bankrupt 
laws of England, has been published in London. It isa 
narrative of the ease of Mr. Dufrene, a Leeds merchant, 
who, while in London, on matters of business, in the 
suminer of 1812, was committed to prison by a party call- 
ing himseli @ creditor, but who actually was a debtor to 
that gentleman. From the account given, it appears that 
he has lancuished there ever since, exhausting every effort 
to obtain his liberation. The Liverpool Mercury says 
that the narrative contained in this pamphlet is altogether 
so very extraordinary that one would almost be inclined 
to doubt its authenticity, were the evidence not so plain 
and complete as to leave no doubt on that score. 


Correspondence of the Tribune. 


Washington, Monday, March 11. 
A few years since a friend presented me with a small 
voluine, containing a memoir of avery remarkable female, 
whose history far exceeds many popular novels in its mar- 
vellous incidents—I mean the late Mary Jamieson, a 


white woman, of Irish origin, born on the ocean, who lost 
her parents and friends in Western Pennsylvania in a 
fight with the Indians, was married to two Indian hus- 
bands, lived among the aborigines more than sixty years 
passed there a series of most romantic adventures, an 
died in her bed in Western New York, at a great age, 
leaving many descendants even to the fourth generation. 

This morning, in Senate, Mary's heirs applied by peti- 
tion, through Mr. Dickinson, for a share of Indian lands 
which they believe to belong to them, and the committee 
on Indian affairs are to look into their claims. 


The Optimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New 
York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


It is not often a volume of light essays appears so 
strongly marked as this, with a genial and kindly spirit, 
and a just perception of the many sources of intellectual 
and moral pleasure which abound in ordinary daily life. 
Such optimism is acceptable as showing a phase of social 
nature and human life, arrayed in mild and brignt colors, 
coutrasted, on the one hand, with gloomy views of hu- 
manity, and on the other with overdrawn and imaginative 
pictures. The ease, the gentle, playful humor, and the 
excellent good sense, serving for what might well be 
termed philosophy, which characterize the colloquial lec- 
ture on the ways and habits of thinking and acting that 
distinguish our New England brethren, are worthy of 
Sieele or Lamb, while there are touches indicating no 
ordinary power of discrimination of character, We wei- 
come such contributions to our literature as tokens of a 
return of a quiet and healthy condition of taste and sen- 
timent, in lieu of the gross and perverted craving for unnat- 
ural exaggerations, which has created a demand for all 
sorts of monstrous productions.—Prot. Churchman. 


Cuba and the Cubans ; comprising a History of the 
Island of Cuba, its present Political, Social, and 
Domestec Condition, and its Relations to England 
and the United States. By the Author of ** Letters 
from Cuba.’ 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 225. New 
York: Samuel Hueston, 139 Nassau Street, and 
G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is the most interesting period in the history of 
Cuba, an island which, for its position, its fertility, and 
the extraordinary value of its productions, has been re- 
garded, from its discovery, as, for its extent, the most im- 
— portion of the western hemisphere. It has long 
veen the chief support of the Spanish government, which 
has been sedulous only to obtain from it the largest pos- 
sible amount ef money. The administration of justice 
and the promotion of civility among the Cubans have been 
utterly disregarded by the crown, and it appears to have 
hecome everywhere a settled conviction, that the tyranny 
and rapacity, of which the Cubans have been the viciins, 
are now quickly to be ended, by a transfer of authority 
over them to England or to the United States, or by the 
independence of the island. Which of these alternatives 
is most desired in this country, is easily to be appre- 
hended. A glance at the map, showing the proximity and 
relations of Cuba to the Southern States, at once decides 
the question. 

It was therefore of the utmost importance, for the satis- 
faction of a reasonable popular curiosity, and for the 
guidance of the disposers of affairs, that a book should 
appear at this time with full, explicit, and perfectly reli- 
| able information upon the whole subject of the condition 
| of the island and its inhabitants ; we have such a hook in 
i *Caba and the Cubans.” It is certainly not saying more 
| than we are warranted, by a careful study and considera- 
tion in the premises, that this volume embraces more solid 
knowledge respecting the subject, and pertinent to the 
issues now connected with it, than all the other books to- 
gether that have appeared in regard to Cuba in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The materials in the hands of the author were abun- 
dant, fresh, and from observation, on the highest and most 
unquestionable authority. The manner in which they are 
used displuys practicalness, earnestness, and the most 
perfect integrity of understanding and purpose. Their 
arrangement is simple and perspicuous. The style of the 
book, plain and direct, is almost judicial in its clearness 
and compactness. 

The first and second chapters comprise a succinct and 
comprehensive civil and political history of Cuba ; the 
third its nutural history ; the fourth and fifth, its social 
condition ; the sixth, its religious state; the seventh, its 
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educational resources ; the eighth, the grievances of the 
people, embracing full and exact statements upon the 
points of liberty, security, property, taxation, &c. ; and 
the ninth, which is written with great ability, and is 
pregnant with important considerations, treats of the 
_ question, What is to become of Cuba? An appen- 

ix is added, containing important statistics, and a reply 
to Senor Taco on annexation, translated from the Spanish. 

N. Y. Courier. 


Redwood. By MissSedgwick. Putnam. pp. 457. 


This is the 2d volume of the delightful reprint of the 
works of this authoress. We believe it was the first of 
her published works. It has a curious account of the 
Shakers, drawn from 2 long and personal observation and 
acquaintance, and we learn fromthe preface to this edition 
that it called forth an objurgatory epistle from the “ Elder 
Sisters,” which unhappily has been destroyed, or we 
should have been favored with its publication. The nu- 
merous admirers of Miss Sedgwick must hail the appear- 
aace of this volume with much satisfaction. 

Churchman. 


Redwood, one of Miss Sedgwick’s best novels, has been 
published in a single, handsome duodecimo by G. P. 
Putnam. The character of Deborah Lenox, one of the 
yersonages of this narrative, is drawn with strength, orig- 
inality and truth enough to have made the fortune of half 
a dozen novels, if it could have been divided among them. 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 


The Expedition to the Dead Sea. By Capt. Lynch. 

Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 332. 

A condensed edition of the larger work. From the 
landing of the expedition in Syria until its return to the 
United States, the reading matter is nearly the same in 
the two editions. The present volume is very neatly 
printed, and costs about one third of the larger and more 
expensive one. Hence, this valuable narrative may he 
obtained by all who wish to possess it. The preface gives 
some very satisfactory reasons for supposing that the 
Jordan ran originally through the vale of Siddim, and 
continued its course to the Red Sea. Itis for sale by 
G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway.—Churchman. 


Choix des Poesies pour les Jeunes Personnes, is the 
title of a selection of poems in the French language, de- 
signed for the perusal of the young, by Madame H. Coa- 
tan, just published by Appleton & Company, of this city. 
It is a very charming culleaton of some of the sweetest 
and most graceful verses in the French language. We 
were hardly aware, till we looked over this book, that so 
many distinguished French authors had contributed to a 
class of productions, so peculiarly suited to readers of an 
early age.—N. Y. Ev. post. 


The Philosophy of Unhelef in Morals and Religion. 
By Rev. cme Hooker, A. M. 


This is one of those books which will be read, but not, 
it is to be feared, by those who most need its instruc- 
tions —the light-minded scofler and the hardened dishe- 
liever. It is too serious and argumentative to take the 
attention of those who, being infidels by inclination or 
prejudice, are not to be argued out of their errors. It is 
a gool book, though somewhat diffuse in style, for the 
believer who wishes to see intidelity traced directly to 
the corritption of the human heart.— Puritan. 


Atheism and the People. 


By Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


This brilliant protest against materialism, sensualism, 
socialism, and communism, in connection with the strik- 
ing events of the late French Revolution, and the present 
condition of the French nation—and eloquent plea for 
faith in the God and Father of Jesus Christ—is translat- 
ed from “ Le Conseiller du Peuple,” by Rev. E. E. Hale 
and Francis Le Baron.— Christian Register. 


Goldsmith's Works. Vol. Ill. G. P. Putnam: 
New York. 


This volume contains the Vicar of Wakefield, the Bi- 
ographies of Voltaire, which appeared in 1769, and Beau 
Nash, the latter embodying much curious information, 
and giving » painful picture of the pleasures, follies and 
vices of fashionable society at Bath in the earlier part of 


' ¥ . 
the last century; Lives of Parnell and Bolingbroke ; also 
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several critical notices of books from the Monthly and 
Critical Review, from 1757 to 1760. These have heen 
collected for the first time by the indefatigable English 
editor, Mr. Prior. {t is quite unnecessary to coinpliment 
the American publisher for the beautiful appearance of 
this volume ; it is enough to say it fully equals its prede- 
cessors.— Churchman. 


Woman in America; her Work and her Reward. 
By Maria J. McIntosh. S. Appleton: New 
ork. 


As it ‘takes a rogue to catch a rogue,” so it requires 
the ladies to look after the ladies; which thing is very 
genteelly done by the amiable authoress of this feminine 
volume. When the gentlemen undertake to lecture the fair 
sex, they are either apt to he toodull and prosy ; or else are 
obliged to mix so much flattery with their counsels, that 
the sugar prevents the physic from working. But lady- 
teachers are always lively ex officio; and they can talk 
plain talk without offence. So we hand over all our 
charming friends to the accomplished writer who here 
instructs her country women.—Puritan. 


Association for the Advancement of Science.—The pro- 
ceedings of the American Association for the advancement 
of Science, at their second meeting held at Cambridge, in 
August, last year, which were originally reported and pub- 
lished in the Boston Daily Evening Traveller, are now 
published by Messrs. James Munroe & Co., in a hand- 
some pamphlet, making nearly 450 pages, with a complete 
index.— Advertiser. 


Southey’s Common Place Book. Parts Wi. and 1V. 
have just been issued by Harper & Brothers. 


These volumes are by no means an undigested mass of 
miscellaneous quotations. On the contrary, the remark- 
able ae which the author met with in his reading, 
are placed under their proper heads. We have, for ex 
ample, one department entitled Orientalia, relating entirely 
to Eastern life and nature—another, Remarkable Facts in 
Natural History—a special head for information relating 
to the Savage Tribes of America—another relating to Ee- 
clesiastical History, &c. ‘To many persons this sort of 
collections has a peculiar interest, and on occasions which 
require research, the present one might be referred to with 
great advantage.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Night and Morning, Bulwer’s novel, has been issued 
in a cheap form by Harper & Brothers. 


Lake Superior ; its Physical Character, Vegetation, 
and Animals, compared with other and similar 
Regions. By Louis Agassiz. With a Narrative 
of the Tour, by J. Elliot Cabot, end Contributions 
by other Scientific Gentlemen. Elegantly Illus- 
trated. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


In a scientific view this volume is as valuable, perhaps, 
as any ever published in Boston. In respect to print and 
illustrations it is one of the most elegant and correct pro- 
ductions of the American press. 

On the fifteenth of June, 1848, a party headed 7 Pro- 
fessor Agassiz and Dr. William Keller, and including 
Mr. J. E. Cabot, the author of the narrative, left Boston 
on a tour to the shores of Lake Superior. At alinost 
every stopping place Professor Agassiz was accustomed 
to read a short discourse on the geology and vegetation 
of the country over-passed. After the termination of the 
journey he extended his notes into elaborate comparisons 
of the physical structure, the vegetation, and the various 
animals of the regions of Lake Superior, and these, with 
the aforesaid lectures and narrative, and the accompanying 
illustrations, compose the present volume, The land- 
scape engravings, from sketches by Mr. Cabot, are credit- 
able for their spirit and faithfulness, to both artist and 
designer, while the illustrations of fishes, by Mr. Sourel, 
a Swiss artist of distinction, are auelingy beautiful, 
Mr. Cahot's narrative is modestly and interestingly writ- 
ten. Of course, a volume like this in hand must have a 
greater value and readableness to the scientific than to 
the general reader. Nevertheless, a person with any ac- 
quaintance with the natural sciences, or any taste therefor, 
will find much in these pages to amuse and instruct. The 
volume is one of the monuments which Professor Agassiz 
nas erected, in proof of his unwearied enterprise and in- 
dustry, and his leans and various learning.— Boston Post. 
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Wassnincron, 27 Dec. 1945. 
Or all the Periocical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost 
xxpansion of the present age, J. Q@. ADAMS. 

















